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Who Are the Heathen? 


—o— 


JANE GREEN. 


and eighteen feet wide, the floor being raised 
five feet from the ground. This hut is divided 
into two compartments, one of which is the 
sleeping-room of the master, the other, smaller 
room, the family store-room, the verandah serv- 
ing for parlor, or drawing-room. In the bed- 
room are kept whatever valuables they may 
possess. They sit on mats, and sleep on a mat 
and a stuffed quilt placed on the earth. There 
is only one small window high up on the wall; 
no chairs, tables, stools nor wardrobe. There 
are two bamboos stuck into the walls on which 
clothes are hung and the bedding in the day-time. 
Then there is a smaller hut used for various 
purposes, for storing tools, and in case of ill- 
ness. Still another, a cook-house, or kitchen, 
aiso used for a sleeping-room. Lastly, there is 
a cow-house, longer than the others and having 
a fire-place, where every night is made a smoke 
of cow-dung cakes to keep off musquitoes and 
fleas. One side of the yard opens to a tank 
where are a few trees, and a tall palmyra-tree 
stands near the landing-place, that the women 
may not be seen when they go for water. 
This family consists of three brothers, the 
mother, now a widow, who among the Hindoos 
1s the mistress of the family as long as she lives; 
the wives of the oldest and youngest brothers; 
the daughter, about seven years old, and the 
infant son of the oldest brother. The wife of 
the youngest brother has never spoken to the 
elder brothers; they have never seen her face, 
she going about the place in their presence al- 
ways veiled, such being the custom of the coun- 
try. But with a husband’s younger brothers a 
wife may be familiar. There is a graphic de- 
scription of the second brother, who is unusu- 
ally black, large, strong, and every-way exceed- 
ingly unprepossessing in looks, though very 
His elder brother would have 


BY 


Worcester defines the word heatherX‘a Gen- 
tile, a pagan, a barbarian, as a collective noun— 
nations ignorant of divine revelation;” says 
that the word ‘‘acquired its meaning from the 
fact that, at the introduction of Christianity into 
Ge-many, the wild dwellers on the heaths long- 
est resisted the truth.” I once heard a cynic 
define the word infidel as ‘‘one who differs 
with you in opinion.” It is possible the word 
heathen may have a similar significance to us, 
as people who differ with us not only in opin- 
ions, but also in customs, manners, and in com- 
plexion, perhaps. ‘‘The niggers are black; they 
belong to the devil!” said an Irish woman to me 
once. We English-speaking people think of the 
Hindoos as heathen; we send out missionaries 
to convert them to our modes of thought and 
customs. A young man, a native of one of our 
New England villages—it was a gossiping little | 
village, and the family of the young man were 
in no wise superior to the others—werit out to 
Calcutta many years ago and acquired wealth, 
as Americans often do, in China and elsewhere, 
among those heathen people. When at length 
he returned, bringing with him a Hindoo-wife 
and chiidren, he made some display of his wealth. 
Ot course there was commotion among the gos- 
sips. Some said his wealth was from his wife. 
But she assured them it was not so; that her peo- 
ple were poor as weil as his, and she thought it 
was right for him to help both his own family and 
hers. A young lady who made her acquaintance 


ceived the impression that she was a most simple- 
minded, amiable and affectionate little creature ; 
also that there was an indescribable ‘‘charm in 
her Indian accent,” borrowing from Mr. Long- 


fellow. But she was a black woman, she used | Well-disposed. 


props of palmyra, is about twenty-four feet long | intends to furnish more next summer, as the de- | vantages, means would be economized and addi- 


|mand is much greater than the supply. He 
| finds a ready sale, also, for vegetables, beef, 
pork, and all other farm produce. His garden 
alone produced one hundred dollars last sum- 
mer, and he has more than paid all his laborers 
by his ‘‘truck” trade! 

As to negro labor, he thinks Virginia could not 
getonwithoutit. Many colored laborers are just 
as good as white laborers, and at half the money. 
‘He has tried white laborers, and found they 
would notanswer inthe South. All labor needs 
care and supervision, and, with that, colored la- 
borers are the best. He thinks Northern me- 
chanics are the only class of workmen who 
should be induced to go to Virginia. As to the 
climate, it is simply delighttul. He has found 
it admirably adapted to agriculture, and consid- 
ers Virginia the healthiest country he knows of. 
Nowhere else are there so many cases of lon- 
gevity. He went there in a bad state of health, 
and has been fully restored. All his family 
have also improved in health. As to tobacco, 
he thinks it does not pay to raise. He gave it 
a fair trial when first he came, and has given it 
up for crops that are more certain, and pay 
better. He thinks Northern settlers often make 
mistakes by geting on the belief of Virginians 
—who are unused to other crops—that only to- 
bacco will pay. He has proved that it is not so. 

Mr. Trotter has invested eight thousand dol- 
lars and has improved his land to the extent of 
ten dollars per acre, while the general advance 
in the value of real-estate is equal to another 
ten dollars peracre. He has lived for five years 
and a half in good style, and is fully satisfied 
with his position ays prospects. He is the oldest 
settler but two in this section, and at first felt 
a little lonely and wanted to sell out; but 
| since Chase city sprang up he has no desire 
He is of opinion that immigration, to 





to leave. 


nies hitherto peculiar tothe Fourth; andif such 
decorations ould become the regular thing our 
enjoyment would be heightened and all the le- 
gitimate considerations of the day would be ad- 
vanced. 


tional numbers served. We are fast proving 
that ‘‘the sexes, in each species of beings, 
compared upon the same plane from the lowest 
to the highest, are always true equivalents— 
equals, but not identicals, in development and in 
relative amounts of all normal force.” It has 
always been easy to mass our kind as a genus, 
but to weigh those who compose it has been a ; ei - : f 
& bes P out the interposition of either a civil or ecclesi- | 
puzzle. Part of this is due to old mythology. ‘ : é Ege 
. astical functionary, was rendered in the Crim- 
In the new logic we have much to consider— |. : : k | 
: fs inal Court of Indianapolis, Ind., the other day. 
fitness, adaptation and economy, ‘‘preéstab- tan : 
: “ , .,. | Lhe parties concerned in the case were Mr. J. 
lished” harmony, conservation, ‘‘stable equili- | “ ‘ é . si 
aaa a é 2 : . | R. Buell, of Indianapolis, and Miss Susan D. 
brium.” ‘Function brought into exercise, is| ,. ; p 
: “ Gilbert, of Athol, Mass., who, some little time 
function strengthened and toned to new vigor;}_. : ss 
: er abe snk since, for the purpose of assuming toward each 
work is health-giving and of constitutional ne- 2 
: : g Liebe other the relation of husband and wife, pro- 
cessity. The habitual practice of brain is as - : ae 
ne ; : : | cured a marriage-license, and in the presence 
invigorating, physically, as is that of any other Es ; 
Mrs é : ‘ . | of several citizens married themselves, repeat- 
class of activities. Variety admitted in equiv-|; | 4, j 
3 ing the words of a written contract, concluding 
alents, regarded as peers, equals in all the qual- : Pe : 
ae 3 as follows: ‘Whereas, the courts of law have? 
ities of force, physical, mental and moral; the), . ; , Be 
: sis CSI | decided that marriage is a civil contract, and 
creative fatherhood is vindicated, and woman : 
? governed by the same rules as all other con- 
ennobled, but man not degraded. Omnipotence ‘i : 2 
4 i ’ tracts; therefore, we-hereby agree that this con- 
might fashion one vessel to honor and another to - ae “ i 
: tract exist and be in force during our physical 
dishonor, but beneficence would have to look | ,. . 
: .,_| lives, provided our mutual love-natures ever 
far before it could find an adequate motive in ‘ ‘ : rae 
Z sae Ox blend as now ; but to terminate without prejudice 
that direction.” Inthe divine scale we doubt not ‘ se ‘ 
j by wish of either party if love shall ever cease 
we are exactly balanced. Each has its methods, 5 : 
5 : to be mutual, which event we trust and believe 
and reaches its goal by different routes. Weare i s : 
never will occur.” Indiana people have always 
unlike, and do not, cannot as yet, comprehend B ae oe 
: been partial to a speedy and informal severing 
each other; we have not had tair-play; taught oe ; : : 
: i Fie of the nuptial tie; but, judging from this case, 
that we were inferior, we have taken it for grant- they object decidedly to any inf lity in th 
ze ) 2c ecidedly to any informality in p 
ed; we have been bound on every side. One y y : 


z fastening thereof. 
by one these ligatures unloose; we observe from | 


| 

os | 

MopveRN Metnops or MarriaGe.—An in-:| 
teresting decision, involving the validity of a! 


marriage ‘contracted by a man and woman with- | 
i] 





At any rate, the two were 
| arreste' 


d and indicted for informal cohabitation. 
different standpoints, and come to the conclu- | ,,, Se ee gs 
i : ; | The result of their trial has been their discharge, 
sion that, if we have accomplished moderately . i ; , 
: the judge deciding that the marriage ceremony 
under such pressure, we must have exceeded a ; : : . 
: _ | Was good if both parties believed it legal at the 
those results had circumstances been more fa- 
vorable. In every department some forerunner ‘ _ 
‘ y P Be : ‘ | regularity, the case naturally tell through. The 
has illustrated the possibility of her sisters; and s : 
c | court, however, added—ard this must have dis- 
that will be another calendar-day when we stand | 


time; and, as they testified to a firm faith in its 


mayed the Buells, for so we are now entitled to 


the front in the form of an organized party then 
there will be fun and laughter. 
get on the strong side, for the ‘‘might with the 
right shall be. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


its sweetness dewy morns and eves; the black- 
berry-vine, starred whit, climbs with it over | 
the mossy stone-walls. 


foundation of all banking business—and not the | tune, note for note, as we now sing it, except as 
capital stock of the bank, nor the tons of gold | to the length of some of the notes. It is the 
in the vaults of the bank—then this practice of tune of the 134th Psalm. The following are 
paying more for money than for every other | older: Imagine a little thick, leather-bound 
convenience and every comfort of life will 12mo. volume, in which four works are bound 
come to a speedy end. Let ‘‘Jones” follow his | together, which I mention in inverse order on 
hand, and doubtless he will learn that where | account of the dates: (4) Vita Christi: Life 
there is an exchange of equivalents there is no | of Christ, by Cardinal Bonaventura, Paris, Feb- 
actual debt, but only mutual obligations; and | Tuary, 1509; (3) Tractus Gerardi Zutthanie 
that this exchange implies the employment of! de Spritualibus Ascensionibus—without date, 
credit, with no possible chance of failure in the | and in the same type as the next. 2 and 1 are 
form of repudiation. | printed together as one book —the latter is 
So far as our medium of exchange embodies | Thomas a Kempis’s ‘Imitation of Christ,’ and 
the principle of Murvatism it is scientifically | those other tracts, in Latin; the former is Jo- 
correct; but where monopoly, class-privileges | hannes Gerson de Meditatione Cordis. Printed 
and class-legislation is an active agent, to that | at Strasburg, 1489. MCCCCLXXXIX. (1489.) 
extent it is barbarous and disgraceful. If the | The oldest is this: Sermons in Latin of Jacob 
| de Clusa, a Carthusian monk of Erfurt. The 


land and the improvements on the land will se- 
cure the payment of notes to a bank, why should | Pope’s (Calixtus III.) imprimatur was granted | 
1455. Books did not receive dates of printing | 


the farmer be called to pay more for this public 

credit than the banking bondholder who obtains | until 1457. This was printed at Spire, without | 

the same for nothing? No wonder the schemers | date, and is supposed to belong to 1456-7. As | 
several volumes of Jacob de Clusa’s sermons 


froth at the mouth when this game of the mon- 
were printed in those and the subsequent years, | 


ied oligarchy is fairly presented to the public. 
When that mighty political element, now es- | I add that these are the Sermons Notabiles et 
Formales.” 


pecially active throughout the West, comes to 
PERSONAL NOTES. 


Dr. Samuel G. Howe has resigned his posi- 
tion as Director of the School for Idiotic Chil- 
dren at South Boston. 





Let ‘‘Jones” 


” 


BENJAMIN SKINNER. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From the Country. 


Rev. S. R. Calthrop, pastor of the Unitarian | 
church at Syracuse, N. Y., and formerly of New- | 
buryport, has been invited unanimously to the | 
Nortu Mippiesoro’, Mass., } presidency of Antioch College. 

July 10, 1875. 

MIDSUMMER. 


The wild-grapevine is in blossom, shedding 


A New York correspondent writes that the | 
recent illness of Mr. Fechter, the actor, at 
Montreal, was caused by an explosion of anger 
at the shabby manner in which his pieces were | 











placed upon the stage by the Canadian manager. 


“It is midsummer, and 


| be suffering from a lack of beaux. 


enjoying everything, and the former may be so 
adapted at the summer capital as to bring rosy 
cheeks, chubby limbs and general good health. 
A plunge inthe surf at six o'clock in the morning, 
a brisk walk along the beach, and then to break- 
fast, ushers in the day with those who understand 
how to live at the seaside. 
papers are to be read. 
to the beach and it is time for luncheon. 


Then the morning 
Then another stroll down 
The 
afternoon is conducive to stesfas, dallying with 
the pages of the latest novel, a little flirtation, 
mayhap, or a game of ten-pins. By this time 
Ocean avenue begins to be crowded with gay ve- 
hicles and daintily-dressed women; a dash along 
the road gives an appetite for dinner, and, that 
important function disposed of, there are the wide 
piazzas of the Ocean House, with their myriad 
gaslights to illuminate the scene, inviting toa 
promenade anda dance until tex o'clock, and 
then to bed, to be lulled to sleep by the swash 
and roar of the ocean that sings a gentle lullaby 
and seems to be cross at having to do it, so sur- 
lily does it roar. This is the way that health 
and comfort may be drawn from a visit to the 
ocean, and, the season ended, the tourist comes 
home fresh for the winter campaign. 

Saratoga, as well as Long Branch, appears to 
The mothers 
and their lovely daughters are on time, eager and 
ready forthe fray ; but that perverse and coward- 
ly creature, the eligible man, dares not yet face 
the music. There is a great deal of loveliness 
there done up in pique dresses and mauve silks, 
and when the victim does make his appearance 
he will, if human, be despatched in double quick 
time. Ever since the panic there has been a 
very great stagnation in the Saratoga matrimo- 
nial market. 
Americans, there is a charming young gentle- 


In detault of young unmarried 


man from Japan, a native prince or Daimio, 


said to be possessed of immense estates in the 


| . . q 7 *"hhe 2 > oe ‘ » a j 
I To get set- | on even terms before the law. It must be so, | the hay is down,” as Miss Muloch said. The | Phe much-bepuffed ex-Congressman, William | immediate neighborhood of Yeddo, which will 


NTING 


Agents 


ston. 


oil in bathing, she did not dress like Americans 


—though they succeeded at length in getting | 


her dressed satisfactorily—and her husband’s 


people were territly ashamed of her. It has 


occurred to me that if thev had been people of | 


higher culture themselves they would have suf- 
fered less in the case, and perhaps have seen 
that she was no more heathenish—which Wor- 
cester also defines as ‘savage, cruel, barbar- 
ous”—than those among whom she was brought. 


been glad to have him marry, but no parent 


ve successful, must be in colomes. 


| call them—that the divorce clause in their agree- 





within twenty miles would give his daughter to 
| one so ill-conditioned. The mother is repre- 
| sented as good and faithful, to whom the sons | 
show the greatest respect. Mrs. Leonowens, in | 
| her lecture on the women of: the East, says that | 
| such is the invariable deference paid to the 
/ mothers in all iamilies in that land. In the 


for original faith prophesies the glad tidings! | 
We are interdependent, and neither can do 
without the other. We can never be the same, 
but differentiation is not incapacity. There will | 
be a novel estimate of values. We are making 
history as fast as we can, and, fifty years hence, | 
few will then credit our present status. The | 


tlers the roads must be improved, a dog-law en- 
forced, fencing made compulsory, and the town- 
ship colonization bill brought into operation so 
as to provide small farms on reasonable terms. 
He sums up the advantages of Virginia as fol- 
lows: Cheap lands, low wages, good labor, ex- 
cellent markets, splendid climate and pleasant 





family here described the wife of the youngest 
son is represented as being of an unhappy dis- | 


| society. 


bulk of the labor must be our own, and every 


Any man who will go there and work 
self-sustaining person accelerates the era. So- 


can make a good living. All settlers who are 


| relative to the recent imprisonment in Paris of 


ment was invalid and contrary to good morals. 
eee 1 


t 
t 


Spirit PHOTOGRAPHERS IN TROUBLE IN Parts. 


Late foreign papers bring interesting particulars 


an American photographer. It appears that the 
editor of a spiritualist paper, M. Leymarie, and 
a photographer, M. Buguet, made an alliance 
with an American named Firman, from whom 


t 


t 


whetting of the scythes rings musically on the 


accomplish a prodigious amount of work vefore 
breakfast — my breakfast, I should add, not 


Walter Phelps, made a very foolish exhibition | 


norning air—for farmers arc fresh and busy in| 0f himself at the Yale commencement in his 
address to the alumni, in which he drew invidi- 


he early part of the day, beating the sun up, \ 
hough he bestir himself never so early, and | ous comparisons between Yale and other col- 


jleges. The Cincinnati Gazette thus comes to 
: R | 
the defense of Oberlin: ‘‘We know not what | 


Mr Phelps means by ‘the administration Re- | 
publican studies the bloody shirt at Oberlin,’ ! 


heirs. 
Did you ever stand, on a breezy morning, at 
he edge of a field of rye? It tosses like the 


and he himself could not tell. Oberlin is no} 


soon come into the market for building purposes, 
as the city is rapidly growing in his direction. 
He dresses in the picturesque garb of his coun- 
try, and embellishes the top of his head with a 


pork-pie hat. He is possessed ‘of the largest, 


| glossiest and blackest pigtail possible to imag- 


ine. The ladies rave about it. But Idzu No 


Kami keeps entirely aloof from all barbarians, 
and wanders about the village in solitary gran- 


more an administration or party college than 
Yale. Its spirit is at least as broad and liberal. | 
And Oberlin would be ashamed of an alumnus | 
who could study up, write out and deliver such | 

: | learn to dance he would soon be all the rage 
a sloppy and veally address as that of Mr. 


Phelps.” 


But, as it was, the poor little woman at length | It ldzu would 


billows of the sea, and fairly makes you dizzy 
with its confusion of merry-go-rounds. Now 
the roses are in blossom—the hardy New Eng- 


land roses—red, white and blush, with the real 


—-" 


briety, propriety, thoroughness, are helps, a defi- | they learned the art of persuading people that 
nite end and persistent effort thereto; neatness, | they could, if persons only willed strong enough, 
simplicity and becoming thrift, regulation of diet 
and costume, serial study and division of duties, | ceased relative or friend. 

practicality rather than sentimentality, prosecu- | firm did a large business. 
tion instead of the undue indulgence of emotion, | 


position, peevish, and sometimes saucy to her | adapted to succeed are succeeding. deur with his pigtail behind him. 


mother-in-law, for which she got reproofs from One of the papers remarks: “If we had a 
| her husband at night, and sometimes even a cuff, | hundred thousand John Trotters in Virginia | 

which she would repay by being sullen all the | we should soon be able to solve the problem of 
jnext day. Otherwise it was a very united and | the State debt and other difficulties equally per- 


became very unhappy and homesick; and finally only lay by his reserve, shave off his pigtail, 


her husband gave up his intention of settling 
down at home with his wealth, and one fine 


array himself in a full suit of store-clothes and 


conjure in any photograph a likeness of any de- 
For a long time the 
Twenty francs was 


rose-scent, simple and sweet, not the strange, 
bewildering fragrance of the hot- house varieties 


| morning they all bade adieu to the gossips and | among the beau monde at Saratoga and New- 





| port. 










































/ mortified relatives. happy family. The young daughter of the el- plexing.” That's justit! Let Virginia tolerate the ordinary fee, but many wealthy people vol- 
PARIS, These circumstances were brought to mind | der brother, who inherited the amiable disposi- independent op:nion, protect all emigrants who | COmMon-sense before dogma and asceticism, | untarily pajd 2000, 3000 and even 4000 francs. | —though a friend sends us clusters of blossoms Atthe American Institute of Instruction, last; —pyo rage for ornameutal stockings suffers no 
Europe. by a recent publication I have been reading, a | tion of her mother, so long the only child in the | go into the State, maintain public schools, and | »atural religion in place of fantastic saintship. | ‘The photographers guarded themselves by say- | from a Baltimore-belle vine which flourishes in| week, Miss Anna C. Brackett, of New York, diminution. The Paris shops, a correspondent 
ANCISCO ; sort of novel, purporting, and it seems to me | family and the household pet, never got her! it will have only a career of prosperity in the The lady who has patentcd a coal-cart helped | ing they could never guarantee a likeness, be-| its new home like a tenderly-fostered and be- read a paper on “The Relation of Teachers to tells us, are full of the most fanciful designs in 
) with truth, to give a picture of the manners and | head turned by indulgence. ‘She never did a| gyture. her soul more than counting beads by the week. | cause much depended upon the strength of faith | loved adopted child. the Medical Profession.” She maintained that this one detail of feminine attire. They are 
available customs, the every-day-life, with its joys and! rude thing, nor uttered a cross word. She was In doing something we become acquainted with | of the applicant, and, moreover, spirits were| Strawberries are ripe, and, on the fruit-farms, | the time will come when, in the treatment of made in cream-color, lemon-color, orange, vel- 
sorrows, of the middle classes of these simple- | the joy of her father’s life. After the fatiguing A Leaf from the Past. our moving powers. QOhe thing suggests a dozen. saat) capricious. In fact, the operator's spirit- | all hands work hard picking, packing and des- | school children, the physician will seek and re- | jow, straw-color, pink, pale-blue, pale-green, 
ma minded people. The book, a reprint of Mac- | labors of the day in the field he would of an pean Ie a I eet To-day, well-employed, is strength in store for | box was produced in court, and it contained | patching to market. The cherry-trees look as | ceive information which the teacher only pos- | jijac, light-brown, dark-brown, crimson, scarlet, 
tf Juned millan’s, is entitled, ‘(sovinda Samanta, or the | evening sit cross-legged on the open yard of the Sash to-morrow. Our utinost, as far as possible, rec- | hundreds of portraits of men, women, boys and | if hung with rubies, and the raspberries redden | sesses, and gain the aid which the teacher can purple—in short, in every shade of every color. 
History of a Bengal Raiyat (cultivator), by | house, and, with hookah (pipe) in hand, would | «A hundred years ago, you said ?” onciles us when accident pinions us to the bed, | girls of all ages, which were selected, according | on the luxurious vines like great carbuncles. impart; when there shall be a mutual and de-| put the prdcise tint Ie only half the’ question; 
; tev. Lal Behari Day.” It is presumed by some listen to her sweet prattle, reciting the incidents | And she smiled as she touched the old brocade | or a stroke makes the young helpless. ‘‘T will! t) some indications indirectly drawn out from How pleasant the odor of the rough sweet- | served respect, because of a more intimate | ty, designs worked upon ihe stockings are by 
pe that the author is a native missionary, a convert | of the day in the little family. Nor was she! With a careless hand, and a look that told earn my loaf while I can,” says the almost} the applicant, stuck upon a doll dressed up in| fern, along the roadsides! The fields are sheet- | knowledge. Then we shall hear less of the ill- | gar the most important part of it as regards 
eee Seon to Christianity. That he is a missionary I very | less useful than agreeable. She assisted her} Her thoughts were far from the dress so old. speechless one, ‘and, when necessary, be con- | »uslin, and a hazy portrait of a spirit was pro- | ed with white-weed, and starred with the butter- | ness of school children, because there will be fashion, and these are of the ‘canat Varied: de- 
oats much doubt, the tone of, me book seeming more | mother and grandmother ie tifty little Gage in| Twas a trifling thing, the idle touch, tented with chatty. I um grateful now for ~ duced trom it. In many instances the force of | cups’ oily gold. Between, the roads wind white | less of ’ We shall ee less of the failure of scription. One pair of stockings which excited 
ti in sympathy with, or indifferent to, the eustoms | the house; and also in going on errands, bring- Showing she prized not overmuch patience which all cannot feel and exemplify. imagination was so strong that the photographers’ | and dusty, and the boys go down to the river to | School work, because we shall have better ma- | juch admiration from the passers of a certain 
sit described than is the habit of missionaries | ing from the village-shop articles for daily con-|-pye silken robe whose antique grace So celestial light often illumines and gladdens the | dupes believed thatthey saw the portraits of their| bathe, and come home with their brown hands | terial, and because the blame will be laid where | yoteKnown shop in Paris was in lemon-color, 
ies ey generally. Some acquaintance with English | sumption, and taking to the fields the dinner Had won my heart like a pretty face. hut when hardly recognized in the fairest abodes ; relatives, and burst into tears, fell upon their] full of cool, white water-lilies. it belongs. It is time we should assert and and the instep of each foot was covered with 
juned authorship is manifest, and he may be a Euro- jof her father and uncles.” Really, it seems to \ trifling shag as it eter art dwells with the simple when the learned close knees, and even kissed the naughty artists by AN OLD GARDEN. maintain by our words what our daily. work biinclibs of bhaule-saiienalay- with’ thcteewles and 
ES pean so long a resident there as to acquire ¢ | me that this little heathen girl might, without of sess aban wbeciad thas Waki Weant: the blinds. The acceptance right, compensa-| way of thanks. Some very respectable wit- This spacious house, with its two patriarchal | maintains, that there is a science of mind as isi wsek ditldabihy wtibanidersd in: tee ooh 
= knowledge of the country and people, or a na- | detriment, be set as an example to some children | Cc Bit he ld oe nhide: : tion flows in unscen but steadily. Comfort is | nosses appeared for the prisoners, among them | elms sentineled before it, is old. It has shelter- | well as of body, and that the terms “science”! (244 silks. Another example of ornamentation 
tive educated in the government schools. | in our own civilized and Christian New England ! | gs pe oa pA ROR so diverse, its crumbs, which appear waste, are | fr, sullivan, formerly United States Minister | ed several generations. This broad enclosure | and “scientific” belong as much more of tight) jay close at hand in the form of a black-silk 
A glance at some of the relations and inci- | Among the dozen cattle owned by the family |” 8 : : ; i fs wafted far and near. Our outer is patent to the at Madrid; and the result of the trial was that|to the south, now covered with a network of to the students of mind as the thinking, choosing, stocking round the leg of which a garter of 
« adents of the book may be of interest. And | were several pets, all being, in a certain sense, Ane Fen ene ee ee = eb ses played | peholder, but not the inner. Many have visitors | the American was found to be only accessory to | fine weeds, was once a rich garden. The gar-| self-conscious soul is above or beyond its de- pink dena-fesde and leaves, winding upward from 
"first let us linger in the village Kanchanpur, | members of the family. No need there of a So- Round the lustrous — of tue rich brocade; | and landscapes which no social prestige or! the case and reaped the lightest sentence, six|dener died, and the winter killed the delicate | pendent, though at present necessary, instru- the ankle, was: exquisitely a eta This 
licit con‘ or the Golden City, in the western part of Ben- | ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. na nsrceard yi hae gel = ng oe worldly goods could purchase; and peace may | months’ imprisonment, while the two leaders,| plants. But with the grasses grow clumps | ment. last fashion is very popular just now. Stock- 
gal, and containinga population of about fifteen | But this is merely the introduction to the With the breath of violets’ faint perfume. be a second-self to those we necds must pity. | Wessrs. Buguet and Leymarie, were sentenced | of crimson sweet-william and the pinkest of op wea lec: tek tahudhdainl uth ol connie: amutiainiky 
: hundred, belonging to most of the thirty-six | novel, if such I may call it. The married life | Then memory’s hand unlocked the door A silver thread binds us collectively, but only | ¢- one year. pinks, and blush-roses and hardy lilies struggle AR Meh ITES . deay. Few women can afford to buy many such 
castes into which the Hindoos here are divided, | of the little girl is given, not so happy as that | That hides the now from the nevermore ; just so far. We cannot amalgamate; we must ae eee above the dock, and the little lady-delights An effort is making in London to elect Miss expensive articles of dress as the garlanded 
CO, though these are mostly of the agricultural | of her own mother, for she finds in her new| And fancy, too, her magic spell ever remain units. There is some consolation Santa Barpara, Cau., as a Resort FoR In- twinkle contentedly among the white-clover. Thompson, the painter of the “Roll Call,” a! stockings; therefore, it becomes a matter of 
, classes. Every trade or occupation, it seems, | home a most ungracious mother-in-law, whom | Cast o’er the mind and heart as well. in this, that, if lost in the crowd, over-laid, we vaLips,—A Boston gentleman writes concern- HOUSES. member of the Royal Academy. If Miss Thomp- | eager competition among the leaders of fashion 
constitutes a caste which forbids their eating | she and her husband must nevertheless treat | Mayhap the dress now hanging there are not desolate nor destroyed; we are intact. | ing this new een: ‘Attracted somewhat | “Rose, you must give a name to this old man- | son is elected she will be the second taidy Whé-| So secure as many specimens of the latest rage 
ES. together, though they may otherwise hold the | with as much deference as though she deserved | Was the wedding-robe of a maiden fair, So, however we may go hence, by degrees or! by the copauian of this place as a pene fr | sion. It has been somewhat modernized and | has enjoyed that distinction, her only female as their purse will allow. ‘The mania is instilled, 
tt most triendly and intimate relations. Like! it. And then the life of the voung Govinda is | In the old, old days when the land was young, like a flash, on land or on sea, by earthquake, | invalids, we decided to come here. We got| improved. Will you call it the Two Elms?” predecessor being Angelica Kaufman, who was! and henceforth the woman of the world takes 

| 





fire or flood, no positive harm will befall us; all the information we could about it, publi¢ and sapien 
we shall arrive in port rehabilitated and ready | private; but tastes, habits, opinions and circum- 


| stances differ so much with different persans 


“No. Call it Old and New.” 
“So we will!” 
The dew is beginning to fall. 
which have arrived in hordes and myriads this 
year, buzz hungrily outside the nettings of the 
windows, but it is in vain; they can’t get at us; 
and their songs rise in notes of shrill complaint, 


electe& about a hundred years ago, soon after | 
the foundation of the Academy. 


most Villages in Bengal, this has four divisions, | related; at home, guiltless of clothing until five rank according to her stockings. 


| Ere freedom dwelt the hills among. 
| years of aze, when he is sent to school with} 


according to the points of the compass, with a . flowers do not hold the field alone, it must be 


to 
which narrow streets abut, and ex 


Or later still, in time of war, 
When gay voung gallants from afar 
| Thronged the streets of Newport town; 
! fortunes, the boy’s removal from school and} Perchance ‘twas then the silken gown 
Houses chiefly of mud, with a few of brick, | boyhood-life in the fields; the kindly sympathies | ; ‘ 
: , : be ES Pea de | Swept o'er the floor in courtly dance 
owned by the writer and banker castes, line | of neighbors, not limited to those of the same 


ee j j i Masquitnes, observed. In some ceses inscriptions and de- 
Weare in every stage; and although the sere that we find the reality quite distant from the 
must drop, the budding may, and some house- | anticipation in many respects. The attractions 
holds are stripped as by a tornado. We have | have been presented in vivid colors to the peo- 


the now, and the assurance of the then. May ple of the Atlantic coast, and the drawbacks 


Three Boston artists, are mentioned as at | 
North Conway: Messrs. Inness, senior and | 
junior, and Monks. They have taken posses- | modern stockings, and rows and patterns are 
sion of aschool-house just across the way from | worked in silk stars The 
the hotel, and made for themselves a most de- | ground, however, of all this work must, on no 


broad street running through from north | just enough of covering, in that hot country, to 


vices are embroidered round the legs of the 


south, on | serve as an apology for such; his father’s mis- 


tending a little beyond the village on both sides. 


tual 


colored or spots. 








y this broad street on both sides, each with at| caste; his civilities to the little girl afterward | sg her edie & we have the wisdom so to live that the future nat exhibited, It is, of course, dry rege: while we heed only the plaint of the lonely | jigutfal studio, where their studies areacattered | account, be white. 
wy least a tree or two, the plum, mango, guana, | his wife, the parents even then, unknown to the | i: Atkin eat i ETE AIN will be the easier for our present course, and | and the wind and om ~ at times in farious whippoorwill in the wood close by, and sit) \ su. the Reiss: isla ui tables tak Weds ee: 
“i, lime and plantain. Two temples of Siva face | young people, negotiating for the marriage; t . es fe our brethren the richer for our having been an| hot storms, which suggest the Great Sahara. watching the distant lights come out in the Mics cidihinion whick is:e0 welds celica PN 
each other in the center of the village, one hav- | and his subsequent troubles with unscrupulous | Ah? marvel of the maker's skill! atom in their totality! There are flies enough to bring all the Pharaohs | houses. ly than siiae itself for a place of this kind LaF RES : u ae 
“ ing a large colonnade, or polystyle, with four|and grasping rulers and manufacturers, of | i aba ie cae me piaiseeahies oh eg to repentance, seven times over, and if awe of) On the outskirts of the town is the fine resi- | : | Peterson Brothers, of Philadelphia, through 
rows of columns. Between the temples is} whom the latter are often natives of countries Have we divined the hidden past ? RE ee mm them should still backslide the fleas would finally | gence of Gen. Tom Thumb. It was only this | Mrs. Goddard writes to the Worcester Spy : | A. K. Loring, refresh us in these days of warm 
172 03 planted the magnificent asratha, the Ficus re- | boasting civilization. Superstitions, absurdi- Unravelled all you life at last? WHITMI ROR TSE a bring them up to the mark, ‘There is a serious morning that the tiny sister of his tiny wife can- | “Last week I was in Hingham, in a house two | sun and close atmosphere by a romanee of 


tered along the road on her pony, accompanied hundred or more years old; a house modern- | 
ized just enough to be comfortable, but not 
enough to lose its thoroughly antique air, neither 
gas nor water having been introduced. The w k wot Ht. O.H ' 
i. Se ; : -¢ speé warnily . O. Hough- 
front-door, with eighteen small panes of glass in . ead t ton yo ° yg 
ie : : : ton & Co.'s United States Official Postal- Guide, 
it, opens from a simple, broad piazza into a large | ~ : ; Z 
low parlor; not low enough for discomfort, even for July, which rounds out the first year of its 
’ = , 


lack of good water, no sewerage, and all man- 
No aspirations towering to the sky, ner of sick people, native and imported. The 


No great ambition that should bear him high land is held at high rates, so that there is no in- 


, pe eople of slender means to come 
Above the petty cares of daily life, ducement for peoy 


The toilsome earth’s discordant din and strife; 


Mary Stuart, the Queen of Scots, by George 
W. M. Reynolds. who embodies the main inci- 


A sound came from the deep’ning gloom, 
Pervading all the quiet room; 
A passing breeze had stirred the dress, 


‘ . can 

000 00 figioso, of botanists. In the center of each of | ties, and really barbarous customs, as well as 
the four divisions of the village there is a rak- | the sunny-side of heathendom, so-called, are 
the book, 


which we can but regard as a very remarkable 


by the coachman belonging to the little family, 
mounted upon the little pony’s little mate. 
When I have seen the interior of their home I 
| here and engage in its cultivation, and the other | will tell you about it. Rose AUBURN. 

{resources of the place are small, and chances | 
for business or profitable employment few and 


b,17D Os 
of policy 


Comimon- 


treated without reserve throughout dents of her life ina story of considerable power. 





ala tree (Miunausops Elengt), round which is 
built 
feet in diameter and raised three or four feet} 


a cirele of solid masonry about twelve | A rustling! did it whisper ‘*Yes”? 


work, the perusal of which may do much to re- Ah, well! the story that you hold 


Here the gentry of the vil- | move the prejudices and broaden the sympathies | Fast locked within each silken fold 





1,355 OO from the ground. = : : 
No godly purpose, no immortal aim, 
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{ lage may be seen in the afternoon squatting2on | of the reader. | Is worthless save to vou alone: Nin Seal i : NOTES AND COMMENTS. alec ta hee tiie. of aagine 
: No fretful fever for undying fame, : = ake han thu dunk bes ae a ants publication by F : , 

: hy , : ames. There are | - = -_——- > P | ? ar t 2e It is doubtless a good place for | under the great beams which cross the ceiling, 

n F100 j mats, chatting or playing games. There are | Each century must have its own. | : é 3 : far between. The representation of the Ober-Ammagau : : a list of all the postoffices in the country, with 
' few shops in the village, but fairs outside ane | The New South. eG pia naa | Are his, who never strove with vain desire some invalids, especially those whose respiratory 1€ repres sews “e°™ | but quite low enough to mark the age of the ; ? ree i : nage ; RPE 

: ep sig : Sey ee ; In dust and darkness hidden away To ninrd : “eacre ; ; ; ie ~ | nassion-play i srlin was forbidden by au | ; . ; ae : the latest information pertaining to the toreig 

held twice a week. Approaching the place it That the late civil war may prove a blessing | Yet bl ae trest a4 ; - | To pieres the 9mm er feb <he sacred: Bre. | organs are affected, but livers don’t improve, pacriog-p! 7" oles apstines a = sasaki ‘ ; | building. No stairs are visible, they are crowded + ite ott il *) yalibgs of the: gost 
EPETOU j wee ; % Beene pci : : © Yet blossoming afresh to-day Lie, P ‘ : é Sophie ities, whose course has the approval of the | . ai Sar R , 3 and all other mails. 1@ rulings of the post- 
peDeeeo presents a striking appearance, not only from | in disguise to the South let us all hope. We! Like the fl . f th | . ' His the end rather to make great and fair and abdominal maladies flourish., For him who | — Ww nei Bh PI digs Be | into small entries at each end of the house; but a : iccah ahd ninseul vovistal al 

: g ' hs si be he ae . , | Like the flower of the aloe, it appears Li wh hee ; . ‘ -_| Emperor. This was probably owing to the fact | Seep ad f ae : z office department, and a general revisio i 
, the groves of mango and bamboo, but also from | are glad the spirit of conciliation and unity is ; PI Y | That daily life and its most petty care, | has to be out in the dust and heat during his mMpere I : Sings 8 ett two other parlors lead from the central one on ; I : a f ; 
ee i a il 1on its people, and trust it may abide. We hee asleep of mh Remuieed yoara. lp : | day's work it is hardly the place where he would | *at the play would be divested of that religious | 4. south and west, and are connected with it Previous matter cere, Maken: the wotktes 
the fine tanks with which the village is sur-| upon its people, and : ay abide. € Performing even the humblest labor sent day's wor : 3 and acceptable. In a word, everything pertain- 


ae Me ; vp P ‘haracter i rli ich adds so muck its ae ane ? cw 
gg care to make his home, if he had any choice. | eeepee:  Settin which nome anit tan | by wide doors, which stand open and give an 


| effectiveness among the peasantry of the moun- 


SA: RES Lae ay ay : se if ‘ Saige ec oUt ees : é 
find in their papers a glorification of a Northern With his brave will’s perfect accomplishmen*. ing to the postal system that one wishes to know 


ve fund. 
which the 
st on 


lo 


younded, some of which cover forty or fifty 
acres, and are surrounded by lofty. embank- | farmer who settled in Virginia, and succeeded, | 
ments on which grow hundreds of the stately | which is a favorable indication in the same di- 


| air of magnificent space and royal hospitality. 
But the crowning glory of this room, that which 
makes it unique, so far as I know, is its painted 


But for the wealthy invalid, or tourist, it may 
be an agreeable place enough, for he can modity | 


the discomforts, can come and go when he likes, | Mr. Z. A. Smith, of Portland, has published 


pata fous 5 
Steady Gains. to conduct his correspondence is here given. 
Slowly and surely great events are elaborated 


and make their noteh in the march of time. 


Each slightest task may rise from hour to hour, | 
| With all his strong soul’s undivided power. 


tains of Ober-Ammagau. 
Of mixed excellence is The Childhood of Re- 


télatrees. These tanks supply the natives with | rection. 


iryothe water, and are furnished with two bathing-places Mr. John Trotter, who owns a farm of two ‘*The Reformation, the Antipodes, the American wma are “5 Bi | and can avail himself of the attractive features, | = ee mee “ am aga lene [paoete Thers nee peeenaen of Chem: he gies; _ aie vane ee iu be 
enty-nine at a good distance apart, the one for men, the , hundred acres and a good brick house, about. continent, the Planetary system and the infinite | ames: — estes — : i | which are real and varied—among which are the | candidate for Governor of Maine, in which he | largest two feet square perhaps, the smallest, English edition. xy Appleton & Co. it — : 
of Ok Fother for women, as these Hindoo peasants four miles from Chase city, in Mecklenburg deep of the heavens, have now bevome common | To render, adbiceesee flawless, without stain, isight and sound of the ocean, surf-bathing, | reviews the much-boasted military ei ch of running round one of the doors, less than two | simple and intelligible ae GER sbi = 

bathe every day, atter rubbing with mustard, county, Virginia, is a farmer's son, and was born | and familiar facts to us. It is all but impossible Back into God's outstretching hand again. llovely views of hills, mountains and valleys, | the latter ina way which lenven the General in | inches wide and two feet or more long. These growth ot ante _ —_— a os "a se 

aaa or other oil. There is a description of the two near Enniskillen, County of Fermanah, in the) to throw back our imagination into the period | Yet doth his spirit reach so wide and far, | beautiful gardens, orchards and grain-fields, | 4 rather wnenviable position. The —_ facts | are all painted in landscapes, or Japanese-look- | gious epee: ee — Se ee | - ‘ pe 
& wee finest tanks, one called the sea of ice, from the north of Ireland. In early youth he came to when, as new, grand discoveries, they stirred Spanning and earth and heaven from star to star, | tropical fruits and flowers, picturesque little | that he brings out are that he resigned his esi | ing plants, in browns shading on reds and yel- me Hindoo, aa ng : riNEse Fig biel u " 8 ss 
HT. coldness of the water, having steps of marble Canada; from thence he went to Angelica, Alle- | every mind which they toucheé with awe and | His thought so deeply sound all mystery, nooks, pleasant walks or drives along the beach | er ge anes oe Se eee deb ey lesen sete ~ nena oe es a e ‘i a ve gad : raise ae: 
wetuary. at the landing-place, with plants and trees and a) ghany county, New York, and from there re-| wonder at the revelation which God had sent Searching and time and dim eternity; !or among the hills, and good society. There is| ment in 1562, in the darkest hour of the war. | They are in perfect preservation; one Avene js paucity a est . eag nee 
lL Agent temple containing a life-size image of a god, moved to Virginia in the fall of 1869. He was) down among mankind.” The independence of His high, unshaken soul so swift vibrate an excellent ¢lass of people here, among evi) BECN Oneey Mane Fa a sca eee and} Beaton msde peas ~~ ot Maven tone re ae ‘ : : « a : a ft : i 
| : the intelligence and culture of New England are | that when he returned to Maine he joined hands green with the first buildings there; the others ostentation, of simplicity, which is suggestive 


around the bathing ghat; the other, called the | educated in Canada, graduating at one of the! the colonies was another red letter whic ep @ pee uy x NE hi 
f ( er red letter which, di- | lo chords so tender and so delicate, s of feeble-minded youth. There is, however, 


with the copperhead ring of that State. It scem to be compositions with towers or ruins. 
| rather late to revive the memories of the war, | They have not much artistic merit, but are cu- | presented much unique information. 
A new edition of Rev. George Bush's State- 


Paka y : | well represented.” 
' Thrill to so fine a strain, so subtle tune, j 


| That it were sweet, in truth, a precious boon 


black sea, from the appearance of the water at a collegiate institutions of Toronto, and after-— rectly or indirectly, has hada universal influence. 


wards was, for a time, a private tutor, while Freedom has beeome the hope of the world, and 





EF CO., 


3333.26. 


distance, is the deepest tank in the village and ‘ : : 
and make them political issues, and it would’ rious, and add greatly to the charm of the 


hardly have been done had it not been for the rooms, which are furnished with handsome old ment of Reasons for Embracing the Doctrines 
Mill fact that General Roberts was nominated de- | furniture so skillfully supplemented by modern and Jisclosures of Emanuel Swedenborg has 
Mx. Epitor:—The point in question really | ©7¥%é he had a war-record, for the purpose of | household-art chairs that at the first glance all heen published as a New Church tract, by E. H. 
catching the votes of the soldiers. When such | seem of the same age.” Mr. Bush was professor 


is, Does the man who borrows money of a bank hs ne RARE : ; 
a claim is made it is justifiable to prick the bub- 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


regarded with awe by the superstitious people, continuing his studies in preparation for orders whatever idea seizes the race is pretty certain 
it 
regions by a subterranean passage, and also eon- 
tains untold treasures in its depths. It really and thereatter he became, first a merchant and tual, can only come in the fullness of maturity. 


The processes | To enter there, prove even a slender part 
esses | 


oe 299 ¢ “4 © 
' Of what is dearest to his inmost heart! Brother “Jones” and John Stuart 


Ul health compelled to be carried out sooner or later. 
him to relinquish this clerical design. however 


who beheve communicates with the infernal in the Episcopal church. 
8. 8. 
° 


: are gradual, andimportant changes, to be effec- 





MPANY, 
Swinney, New York. 
of Hebrew in the New York University, and 


MINOR MATTERS. 


Focrtn-or-JcLty Demonstrations. — The 





contains fish and aquatic plants, and is seldom then a farmer. And five years and a half of There must always be a positive individual out- 





\ used tor bathing, while scores of women every agricultural success in Virginia are verv natu- growth to furnish a guarantee of success. Gen- | ? rage ac llv receive anvthi » 
x : ’ é : sha guard f $3. | ona mortgage actually receive anything more : 5 Pe enpanee . Pa es eee ; soa : 
1.235.909 : ‘ : o : i : ; ; | : . f = » » ‘ t ov asa | SOC AND FASHION GOSS een is place by his cha of views. This 
235.97 morning and evening there get their supply | rally held to be good evidence of his compre- eral education is the basic foundation for the | late celebration of Independence day in this than that which he himself furnishes? I say he | ble of ar osha oe it destroy i ant SOCIETY A D FASH ON GOSSIP. ost hi place by his ee of vie : $ 
eee ie ,T ing . t , : : sl See ee a A wea : = i ion. Mr. Smith's letter closes ows :— f ze ° j or sacrifices, st: -d hima man of hon- 
ot drinking-woter. The tillage lands and pas- , hending the situation and of the soundness of | superstructures we are to raise. The verv satis- | city was comparatively quiet, in view of the ex- does not; and to make this appear I quote trom | gee t : a prea caiehigg ort ; | The New York Custom-House inspectors late- eek ee _ RON ; : I 2g \ 
° : ak a ae is i ns eee, at < . : Arey EE . om . ; a2 See: *hoice » soldier-voters of Maine— ? i . -onvictions da seeker for the truth. ¢ 
’ turage are outside the village; the cattle find ; his opinions upon the needs of that State and factory reports of recent exhibitions, from high- | citement and detail of the honors bestowed upon. Mr. Mill. The quotation will bear repetition, Fr itigexetetn 6 ci i ies Hetwuge lly noticed a lady on one of the English steam- est. convictions an ts mee , £ ; 7 , hict 
® } ‘ 6 4 ; yt T z i ; ; ? : j , Spee £ a a ere j aphicz te sive > author, which 
feed on the embankments, along the roadsides her people. In 1869 Mr. Trotter bought and est college through every grade to most modern | the Seventeenth of June. But such is not gen- for in it rests the pivotal point to which I wish yourself and Selden Connor. Of the heroic | ers who appeared to be very much over-dressed. se een rare ; Bie cae As to th 
: n he # sand ¢ , ‘ P aid f : ff a ate: -- : ‘ . . 1 z ‘ A : : | ; : adds >» value ¢ e satise. As to the 
A&A and around the groves and pools of water, and , paid for his farm, and up to February, 1875, the kindergarten, are conclusive evidence that the | erally the case here, any more than it was else- | to call attention. The words areas follows: ‘‘A record, the patriotic devotion, the personal | She was one solid mass of furbelows anJ friils aids 46; the ‘Selee of te tre 
fess Es: : eB, ‘ : mt "as t” itself it is marked by candor, clear 
, 7 ara t~h t , “hree veve -apits , s reste ine ing > alive mene = . : . F i af - ins he latte P 29 | : eS ame itself it is marked by candor, clear- 
211.68 are watched and tended by boys. Three vege- , total capital he has invested, including the par- people are alive to these interests, and will not | where on this particular occasion. Perhaps on bank which lends its notes lends capital which oe np I age not os I) and over her elegant black-silk costume she fatemr® nis < often wih a 
tal -nriositi are Iker yin the village: c . it. fi » ete : : “hela } : . 7 ; ‘ ; Ee » y to say that, as it seems t . the | : aT > , é affords a popular expo- 
e NORTH table curiosities are spoken of in the village; chase of land, outtit, furniture, etc., amounted permitany decadence. Unfolding becomes more | the earlier anniverseries of our independence jit Zorrows from the community and for which tes oe of the war, those seh fell ‘aa ee wore an India shawl which completely envel- "°** aah ene rp ee a : 
and pa eee ss a tease re. ae a ARES Rar eam : : et rie : F ES E ‘ a 3 3s Sak oipes ’ ‘ | : ition of the views of the New Church. 
eles row of twe dozen 3 sa trees, which, | to about eight thow and doliars. He has intro- and more the object; training of eye, ear, hand, the people could not express their patriotic ap- it pays nointerest.” Anybody but ‘‘“Jones” very | same field where Connor was well-nigh mortal. | oped her person. She was stopped and escorted sae ct : mae 
n, Mass. jm when in flower, present a beautitul appearance; duced, to great advantage, improved stock, in- heart, fancy, that our scions may be true to preciation of the event by any less effusive well knows thatthe ‘‘capital” here referredto by ly wounded, and those who fell on other and jnto the searcher’s room, where the female in New Music.—Froim Oliver Ditson & Co. we 
have the song, ‘‘Because [ do,”’ words by F. E.. 


| attendance ‘‘went through her,” and was re- 
and affords shelter every nig! hous sewise, as it pays. In tilli : : ake rades could so far forget their glory and their, W4tded by finding on her person more than 
M and atfords shelter every night to thousands of to do likewise, as it pays. In tilling the land he pace with love of literature and the uses of life , and other chemicals. But onthe verge of our that the operation is merely an exchange of duty as to give their support to a Peace-Demo- | $5000 worth of jewels, laces and gloves. The 
has found it highly suscepti f improvement, we should make poor provision for either public | centennial all this sulphurous enthusiasm may | credits; and Mr. Mill plainly says that this capi- crat of 1862 and withhold it from a soldier who | gloves were found sewed up in the inside lining 


he o 
The patent wrongs of the | well cease, especially in the cities, and any effort never flinched or faltered. who entered the ser-| ¢ ju bustle, and the lace inside a large braid 
us i vice as a private, who fought his way up to high 


esidert 
juned 


AL 


£ the second is *ta gigantic rakula tree, which has cluding Chester hogs, Durhams, Short-horns, themselves, their fellow-men, and so to the Su- | demonstration than the fizz. rattle and bang and) Mr. Mill & not capital in the form of wealth, | bloodier fields, would stalk torth in ghastly cere- 


- Bocas : : ; F ; i 2 2 their living com- , pitas FL ee 
Unless responsibility keep bad odor of burning and exploding gunpowder | but capital in the form of credit. Now, I claim ment from honored graves if the iba. sera Weatherly, music by J. L. Molloy; poikas, 


“Wig-wag,” by James S. Smith, and ‘** What 
Fun!” by J. W. Wheeler; galops, “Zig-Zag,” 
by James S. Smith, and ‘‘Sleigh-ride,” by Ru- 


x leaty circumference of several hundred feet, ete., and he most decidedly advises all farmers preme Provider. 


birds, and has a flower of delicate sweetness :” 


a ia a ’ io ; “oi ARE ERENCE ary Oe BETES Ie : rhic R i , Sy ; Seer 
the third is a rata tree, the banian, which has especially chocolate soil, which retains manure. or private stations. tal (in the form of credit) is first loaned to the 


PANY. sent forth branches that have taken root and ina remarkable degree and improves rapidly. day ery aloud for redress from the rising gener- looking to a reform of that kind will be wel- bank by the community for no compensation, and akc: Gael Wha Mesa in the hottest. danene ii of false hair which she wore. Her undergar-| dolph Aaronsen; March, ‘‘Vogensen,” by Fr : 
now covers several acres ot ground. In re- | He has realized that suceess depends on plough- ation through an integrity which is proof against comed. In New York a number of gentlemen then it is loaned back to individuals of the com- the fore-front of battle until he fell covered with | ments were all made to contain various articles, | Zikoff; with “Contentment,” of the ‘Colored- 


Leaves series” of pianoforte pieces by Gustav 
Lange; and the “Shepherd's Song,” and ‘‘Cro- 


10,000 


| even her corsets being made to do service in 
cheating Uncle Sam. The guilty woman cried 


viewing these details of the village [have been ing thoroughly, sub-soiling, a steady rotation of the bid of any ring or clique. Wealth which , have started a movement tour a quieter and more | munity for which said individuals are charged | wounds and with honor. 


* impressed with the thought that God has not crops, and the liberal use of barn-yard manure. merely converts its possessors into money-bags | appropriate celebration, taking certain noted interest. The ‘‘Joneses” first give away their A private letter from an American gentleman é 

left these heathen people without an external Fertilizers used to a limited extent are benefi- and showmen is not worth its epst. Pecuniary | European cities as models. They propose to credit as so much paper, and then buy back the in Trieste says: “I see so often paragraphs in| bitterly. She is a lady well-connected, and was cus Polka,” of Miss Ella E. Prescott's compost 

SIee revs lation of beauty, which also must have cial. The system he adopts is to grow in rota- | case, coupled with priceless attributes, is a lever | introduce the system of street decorations em- same identical property as merchandise. So the American papers concerning old books— | allowed to go free upon payment of the sum-to- tions for the piano—all which will bear criti- 
- found an answering chord in their souls, as they tion corn, oats, wheat and clover, pioughing the worthy our attempt to gain. ‘ployed in many cities of Southern Europe. far as this transaction is concerned the only | which do not strike me at all as old—that I am ' tal due the government. cism and be found meritorious. 

), 1873. ses course have been workers together in its per- latter under atter the run of the season. Hy The most indifferent must have been arrested Flags and flowers, bright and artistically ar- | office of the bank is to indorse the borrowers’! induced to mention two or three that I have. | Watering-place life, writes a gossiping Long The Orpheus, for July, pie bg good wiecel- 

eecuos. notes. Itis the wealth of the borrowers, pledged | This, for example: Les Pseaumes de David, Braach correspondent, is a good deal of a delu- lany, and the ‘Beautiful Belles’ Polka,” by T. 


has usually about tortv acres in clover; consid- by the evident advance made by our daughters. ranged colors, features that delight the sight in- 

‘he home of the poor people, whose story ers clover indigenous to Virginia, and believes They have fully held their own, and earned com- | stead of offending the hearing or shocking the 
Tuns through the book, is represented as open- that it grows bettee than in the far-famed Gen- mendation from teachers and critics. Cocdu- | sense, ought to be more typical of our mental 
street, through a small door of essee valley of New York State. He has no cation has made rapid strides. and in a natural and moral condition that day than those efforts 
mango wood, into an open yard. This yard doubt as to the practicability and profit of stock way has brushed aside many difficulties and per- thatend in smoke and noise and sometimes con- 


M. Brown, and the ‘‘Amazon March,” by G. 


Par Clement Marot et sion and a snare at the best, but it may be uti- : 
, Michaelis, for sheet-music.— Boston. 


. - nt to the bank, which makes not only the borrow- | misen Rime Francoise. 
ers’ notes good, but really the bank itself rests Theodore de Besze. (Wood-cut of Absalom lized into a splendid hygienic vehicle when it is 
upon this same wealth through the medium of’ hanging by the hair in a tree and his mule run- properly understood how to utilize it. The 


the borrowers’ paper. ningaway.) A Caen, del’ Imprimerie de Simon man or womar who devotes his or her mornings 


The North American Review, for July, is 


ing from the 
‘fully freighted with thoughtful and substantial 


LET. contains, first, the big hut, with thick mud-walls and dairy-farming in this section; keeps six plexities. The effect seems healthful as far as | flagration. The pleasing effect pf our Boston _If the workinz-men and the business men can Mangeant, MDLXII. (1562.) This book I | to potations and the nights to dancing presents articles. Henry Reed discusses “Some Late 
and roof th atched with straw of paddy (rice), COWS, and usually supplies about twenty traced; and those most competent to watch are | decorations on Bunker-Hill day was much more learn for a certainty that it is their labor, their | do consider very old, but it has a special value | a sorry appearance at the end of the season; | Efforts at Constitutional Reform” in I}linois, 
esid ent, which, including the verandah supported by | pounds of butter per week to Chase city, and | most ready to approve. Could we combine ad- | significant and highly enjoyed than the ceremo-! wealth and their credit which constitutes the | for me as it contains the Old Hundredth psalm- | but there are sensible and senseless modes of! Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and New York, 
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and gives a good résumé of the efforts of the sev- 
eral States concurrently; Prof. J. D. Whit- 
ney shows the later successes in “Geographical 
and Geological Surveys;” Chauncey Wright 
reviews ‘‘Todhunter’s Conflict of Studies ;” 
Charles F. Wingate has his third paper on An 
Episode in Municipal Government ;” citing ‘‘the 
ring charter” of New York city, and vigorously 
and,racily portraying the rascalities of that pre- 
cious lot of scamps; Sarah B. Wister discusses 
art in a review of works on the Renaissance by 
W. H. Pater, A. F. Rio and Jacob Burckhardt ; 
and some fine critical notices of a dozen new 
publications follow. The Review, as usual, 
commends itself to all who desire thorough 
treatment and scholarly interpretation of lead- 
ing subjects.—Boston, J. R. Osgood & Co. 

The Western, for July, is rich in another of 
D. J. Snider’s papers on Shakespeare’s tragedies, 
this one being on Othello, and a fine critique on 
the ‘Fair God,” by F. E. Cook.—St. Louis. 

D. Appleton & Co. isstie A novel by Frances 
Elliot, entitled The /talians. The tale is told 
with a good deal of power, and is one which 
chains the attention of the reader. It is a story 
of Italian society, basing its interest on the love- 
fortunes of the hero and heroine, exclusively, 
and introducing many complications of schem- 
ing and intrigue. 

The New England Medical Gazette, for June, 
is largely occupied by an account of the late 
fortunes of homeopathiste in Birmingham, Eng., 
in a successful struggle against the bigotry of 
“the regular school” — in which struggle, how- 
ever, it is only justice to add that the real fight- 
ing was done by the more liberal of the allo- 
paths against the intolerance of a pugnacious 
minority of their own practitioners.—Boston, 
Otis Clapp & Son. 

The opening paper of the American Exchange 
and Review, for July, treats of the universal 
ether, and is of considerable interest. The other 
papers of this number are rather statistical and 

far-fetched for ordinary readers, with the ex- 
ception of a short sketch on the “Origin of 
Postal Cards.” The Kzchangeand Review deals 
rather too much in bald tacts this time; we like 
its theses better, and its accounts of practical 
results in science best of all.—Philadelphia. 

The July number of the Unitarian Review 
and Religious Magazine contains twe good 
sermons; the first by Dr. William H. Furness, 
a fine, purely emotional rhapsody on the cbar- 
acter and lite of Jesus; the second a wise, 
thoughtful and practical discourse, entitled ‘A 


Young Man’s Dream of Life,” showing the value 


and excellence of good dreams and the worse 


than worthlessness of vain and selfish ones, ail 
in the direct and simple style of Dr. James 


Walker's best writings. The editorial notes 
speak good words upon ‘Taxation of Women 
and Domestic Service.” 


Literary Table-Talk. 


M. Thieblin, dathor of Spain and the Span- 
He must try hard if 
‘That is an art he seems 


dards, is writing a novel. 
he would make it dull. 
not to have learned. 

The ‘‘Leisure-Hour Series” is so good, and 
is built up with so much shrewdness, that it was 


inevitable that Mrs. Oliphant should be some 
Her new story, Whate- 


time represented in it. 
ladies, will be added to the series this month. 
English papers have recently contained ex- 


tended cutlines of a new play, A Nine Days’ 


Wonder, by Hamilton Aide. This has been dra- 
matized by Mr. Aidé from a rather short novel 
of the same name, which has but just appeared 
in London, and which is added this week to 
Osgood’s Library of Novels. 

Mr. Hardy, whose Jair of Blue Eyes and 
Far From the Madding Crowd have won a mui- 
titude of readers in England and America, be- 
gins a new story, The Hand of Ethelberta, in 
July Cornhill. When completed it will doubt- 
less gravitate to its own place in the ‘*Leisure- 
Hour Series” of Henry Holt & Co. 

The New York Odserver, in speaking of Prof. 
Boyesen’s charming new story, A Norseman’s 
Pilgrimage, says it is quite well written for a 
translation. It ought to be known by all intel- 
ligent people in this country that Prof. Boyesen, 
though Norwegian by birth, is master of English 
and needs no translator to reveal to American 
readers the beauty and freshness of his stories. 

Mr. Freeman, the historian, believes in using 
words that one understands. According to him 
the English language has many foes, chiefly 
writers in daily papers and schoolmasters whose 
souls loathe common words, while its chief 
friends are plowboys and a few conscientious 
scholars. There is no doubt the plowboys do 
keep the common, not to say vulgar, words from 
falling into disuse. 

A “Flirtation” edition of Point Lace and 
Diamonds, a collection of society verses, has 
Who will now hint that we 
It might be suggested 


just been. issued. 
are a frivolous people ? 
that men and women with immortal souls could 
find something better to read. But is the som- 
ber suggester prepared to assert (and prove) 
tiat those who enjoy literary soda-water and 
nothing better have immortal souls ? 

Some people have a genius for making mis- 
takes, and for contusing, hopelessly, persons 
who have similarnames. Mr.Samuel A Drake 
has been ruthlessly killed by these blunderers, 
because of the death of his excellent father, 
Samucl G. Drake. With these unfortunate 
folk Fraser's Magazine is either Frazer or 
Frazter; Miss Kate Field is Kate Fie/ds, and, 
therefore, a sister or daughter of Mr. James T. 
Fields. 

The &ree-a-Brac series proves a great suc- 
cess. It is excellently suited to this gossipy 
age. The eighth volume contains personal 
reminiscences of O'Keefe, a popular dramatist 
two generations ago, Kelley, a composer, singer 
and actor of that time; and Taylor, a journal- 
ist, whose strongest desire was to be at the the- 
ater and to know all about the actors and act- 
A book of theater gossip and anecdote, 
with portraics of Foote, Garrick, and others. 


Tesses, 


Darwin's Descent of Man and Selection in 
Relatton to Sex have been issued in a one- 
Now is a 
fine opportunity for those to buy who have been 


volume edition by the Appletons. 


preaching and writing against Darwinism with- 
out knowing what it is. Some honest-minded 
men will be surprised to tind, with the London 
Spectator, that Mr. Darwin's vindication of the 
origin of man is a far more wonderful vindica- 
tion of Theism than Paley’s Natural Theology. 

“They shall bring forth fruit in old age.” 
This cheertul scripture is pleasantly applicable 
to Hon. John G. Palfrey, who bas now nearly 
ready tor publication the fourth volume of his 
unequalled //tstory of New England. When 
comes out, let all New Englanders who can 
afford such a treat buy this and the three pre- 
ceding volumes. In this way they will at once 
do themselves a great favor and in some slight 
degree repay Mr. Palfrey tor his most thorough 
and valuable labor. 

Phe second of Prof. Hart's “German Clas- 
sics for American Students” will be Schiller’s 
Tne Prcclamint. It will be furnished with a 
map of the region wherein the Thirty Years’ 
War was grimly played, and will be enriched | 
by an elaborate historical and critical iutrodes| 
tion of nearly a hundred pages, into which Prof. 





Hart has compressed what. scores of German 


writers have said worth preserving. These 
*“serman Classics” are to be produced with a| 
thoroughness not less than German 


A hint tosummer tourists : If youintend going] 
. - . > . are Oe | 
good’s New England ; if anywhere in New York 


anywhere in these six Eastern States. 


New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland or Dela- | 
ware, get Osgood’s Middle States: if to Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, | 
or Labrador, get Osgood’s Maritime Provinces. 
These guide-books are so full and minute, so | 
accurate and reliable, that they not only aid | 
very materially in choosing routes and in ser- | 
vice as guides, but they give a deal of curious 
information which most tourists would miss, 
Drake's Nooks and Corners of the New Eng- 
tand Coast, according tothe Con gregationalist, | 


' 
| 


which is ungualifiedly enthusiastic over i 
a book of information. Not a history, but his- 
toric; not a guide-book, but full of guidance; 
not a biography, but sprinkled with biographi- 
cal sketches and allusions ; 
crowded with pictures of persons and places 
mentioned in the text; not a poem, but poetic 
in high degree; this is altogether a unique and 
beautiful work, prepared by a loving hand and 
marked by the richest flavor.” We endorse 
this and suggest to our readers the good sense 
of having such a book immediately. 

An atlas at your left hand, and a dictionary 
at your right, equip you for intelligent reading. 
People partly appreciate the dictionary, but 
wofully ignore the atlas. Yet it is an indispen- 
sable aid to an accurate comprehension of all 


an Academic Atlas with thirty-two maps of mod- 


attempted. 


pocket-book. Porter & Coates of Philadelphia 


ship guarantees a valuable work. 
general history of the several States; an accoun 


toms of the period; a review of the country’s pro 
gress in agriculture, manufactures, commerce 
science, art, literature, education, social science 
religion and beneficence. 


define. 
Lowell’s idea of a classic. 


Here is Sainte 
step forward, who has discovered some unam 


nal passion in the heart where everything seem 
ed known and explored; who has expressed hi 


the ages.” 
best have the clearest perception of what con 
stitutes good writing. Read Sainte-Beuve’ 


comes to being a true classic. 





Mr. Beecher at Peekskill. 
HOW HE LOOKS AT THE MATTER. 
HE WANTS TO BE “LET ALONE.” 


on Henry Ward Beecher, Monday night last, a 
Peekskill. Judge Wells, in a speech, assurec 


in him. 


citizens. It was his hope to die there in Peeks 


kill, and be buried in their midst. 


“This [I have done by the help of God. 


done it in spite of them. 
should care for my future. 


cannot write. 


which make men better. 
man, that has health and courage and patience, 


ture in his own hands. 
buttressing, I ask no vantayes. 
alone and I will take care of the rest. 

You have attended, sir, the trial thbough 
which I have gone. Well, I left that behind me 
so long ago that I feel as the Israelites would 
have felt when after going over the Jordan some 
one had talked of the misery of the Red-Sea 
passage; I went through the Red Sea, but it 
was along time ago. The fact is, gentlemen, 
that about 1870 and 1871, and for three or four 
years, I had to go through pretty deep water at 
times, but I kept it to myself. 
it to mankind came within a year, but I had got 
through it. Lam receiving scores and hundreds 
of letters, couched in most earnest and affec- 
tionate condolence for the fiery trials through 


that fire were scattered long ago. I am gaining 
in strength and elasticity of body; I am all 
right.” [ Applause. } 

He then reterred to the scandal, and compli- 
mented the legal gentlemen connected with the 
case for making as little exposure of it as pos- 
sible, and said the whole world has seen how a 
man not upheld by his sect, assaulted by the 
newspapers, by cunning and experienced men, 
brought into court on an infamous charge, hav- 
ing arrayed against him the best legal talent that 
the city and county afforded, has stood under 
the charge. ‘Now, because I was an honest 
man, I was able to stand up and maintain my- 
self against this extraordinary persecution. It 
has been the force that lay in my character for 
honesty that has protected me. It is that that 
saved me.” 

He then referred to the letters from different 
Baptist, Episcopal and Catholic clergymen, and 
to the fact that he had been prayed for in Chris- 
tian households, which had made him happy. 
As to the future he said he had no new course 
to take. ‘I am too old to change my position. 
I shall go on trusting men. I have practised 
that all my life, and only once in forty years 
have I made a mistake. I shall go on trusting 
men. [Applause.}] I shall love men. I shall 
not stop to think of their faults before I love 
them. If amanis good I shall love him because 
he is good. If he is bad I shall love him be- 
cause he needs it. I propose to go on with my 
work, confident in men, not preaching merely 
the difference between right and wrong; but 
this I shall preach, that there is no justice, no 
severity, no punishment, that is good unless 
it is administered in a spirit of love.” He 
then referred to the trial again, saying ‘the ex- 
penses of the trial have been enormous; enough 


or four ministers in the crowd] five times over, 
and would have destroyed me but for Plymouth 


have been over $75,000, 
to pay them with” [laughter]. 


manifestation ot their confidence. 
Chauncey Depew made a few remarks assur- | 
ing Beecher of the love of all the people in | 
Peekskill, after which there was bend shaking | 
with Beecher, and the assembly broke up. 





The Antiquity of the Free-Masons, | 





Sn 
A “PRINCE HALL” VIEW OF IT, 
As we have forwarded the 7rareller to various | 


the same time to send an address delivered by 
an acknowledged friend of our race, the Hon. 
George B. Loring; and as we are led to query 
its statements, and further, as we fear that we 
shall be held responsible for the same, for send- | 
ing it, without comment, it would naturally be, 
supposed that we endorsed the same, which is 
not the fact. We propose to put inquiries, and, 
if satisfactorily explained, we, and all of us, 
can then endorse the Doctor's statements. We, | 
of course, differ from those who have been al- 
ways in a state of freedom and who can afford 
to play with time, even with historic facts; but 
history with which we shall tamiliarize ourselves 
should be such as will bear the test of time. 
Now, let us examine the statements of our 
friend the Doctor. Before doing 82, however, we 
cheerfully concede to Brother Loring oratorical 
ability of the highest order; but the address pub- | 
lished in the Traveller on the 24th of June last, | 
made dy Brother Loring at North Andover we 
think contains errors which compel us against | 
our own inclination humbly to take issue with | 
the learned orator upon some of the proposi- | 
tions propounded by him. : | 


After discussing eloquently the antiquity of | which for one hundred and fifty years, nearly, 


history, biography, travels and discoveries. The 
Putnams already have an extended list of ex- 
cellent atlases, to which they will shortly add | temples equal to man’s highest spiritual aspira- 


ern geography, at $2.50; a Student's Atlas, 
with forty maps of modern and classical geog- 
raphy, at $3; a Political and Physical Atlas, 
with thirty-two maps, at $2.50, and The Scrip- 
ture Hand-Book, with sixteen maps and plans 
and questions and answers, at $1. This gives a 
complete and valuable series of fourteen atlases, 
more varied and comprehensive than any before 


For the coming year the country will be flooded 
with “‘Centennial” publications. The book agent 
will be abroad with all manner of good, bad and 
indifferent books, mostly bad; and the patriotic 
countryman will be strongly tempted to arm 
himself with a pitchfork to resist the seductive 
arguments against his peace of mind and his 


however, announce a promising volume, 7'he 
American Centenary for next year, by Benson 
J. Lossing, whose large experience in author- 
It will give a 


of the social characteristics, manners and cus- 


It is always interesting to notice how masters 
Not long since this column contained 


Beuve’s: ‘¢A true classic is an author who has 
enriched the human mind, who has really added 
to its wealth, who has caused it to take another 


biguous moral truth, or seized again some eter- 


thoughts, his observation, or his invention, un- 
der a form which is unimportant, provided it be 
vast and great, delicate and judicious, whole- 
some and beautiful in itself; who has addressed 
everybody in a style of his own which also turns 
out to be that of all the world—in a style which 
is new without neologism, new and antique, 
which may readily be the contemporary of all 


Somehow, those authors who write 


English Portraits, and see how very near it 


A large number of people, under escort of a 
band of music and a military company, waited 


Mr. Beecher that the occasion was an expression 
by the citizens ot Peekskill of their confidence 
In response Mr. Beecher said he could 
scarcely be approgched in a way more tenderly 
touching to his heart and feelings by his fellow- 


He said his 
lite had been spent in an ambition to make his 
tellowmen better, and in being an honest man. 
I make 
this assertion more emphatic because a few 
newspapers seem to think I have done it by the 
help and permission of newspapers; but I have 


It is in the keeping 
of the Lord God, to whom my mother directed 
me; and I should like to know who is going to 
stop my mouth with a muzzle, my hand that I 
It is given me to say things 
which men want to hear, and to write things 
Every man that is a 


and that is right at heart and head, has his tu- 
{Applause.] I ask no 
Simply let me 


A revelation of 


which I am going; but, bless you! the ashes of 


to bankrupt a country minister [glancing at three | 


Church, and even with their help I shall barely sonal rights than that, on Monday evening last, 
get through, tor the expenses of the trial to me| 


On the other side they | as s ‘ 
have been very large, but they have got no money | Of Men, womeu and children, returning quietly 


He closed by | from a picnic, not even marching in procession, 
thanking his fellow-citizens ot Peekskill for the | were followed by a gang of rowdies, and though | urally adverse to, the principles of English con- y 
|they had placed themselves under the protec- | stitutional liberty and of English religious free- | former his transactions with the latter, and just! steamers at eleven knots. 


thus :— 
‘But I am compelled to believe that the order 


duty to perform than merely the erection of im- 
posing edifices—the material expression of man’s 
faith in God and immortality. Of the time when 
the rites and injunctions of Freemasonry were 
established we have no knowledge. In search- 
ing for the origin of the organization, we may 
be lost in historic fable; but the language has 
in all times been the same—the thought and 
sertiment underlying all the ceremony have not 


who were engaged in erecting churches and mo- 
nasteries, and who were by papal and royal de- 
cree made free, were also the depositaries of 
profound philosophical truth and a pure and ele- 
vated religious faith. Associations like these 
entrusted with the business of erecting the great 
theocratic palaces of the world, and of building 


tions, would naturally be surrounded with mys- 
teries and clothed with the robes and vestments 
of a sacred order. Associations like these man 
has never failed to employ in the preservation 
and expression of his religious sentiment and 
faith. They have been to the heathen and the 
Christian alike the guurdians of his inner tem- 
ple, that holy of holies, that sacred spot from 
which the world is shut out, in accordance with 
a universal religious desire for secret worship 
and the voice of symbols. 

Let us accept this, then, as the high and spirit- 
ual duty of our order, and date from the adop- 
tion of the regulation ‘that the privileges of 
Masonry should be no longer restricted to oper- 
ative masons, but extend to men of various pro- 
essions, provided they were regularly approved 
and initiated into the order,’ from the time when 
Sir Christopher Wren, then Grand Master, de- 
sired that other than operative masons might 
belong to. the order, and that all free-born citi- 
zens, worthy and well qualified, might be initia- 
>} ted—the elevation of the order to its highest 
purpose and significance. Not that lam un- 
mindful of what had long ere this been done to 
clothe the order with honor and renown. For 
who can forget that from the martyrdom of De- 
Molay and his associates has sprung the order 
t}of the Knights-Templar to guard that sacred 
memory and preserve the holy injunctions? 
Who can forget that Richard, King of England, 
surnamed the Lion-Heart, Grand Master of the 
>| Templars, was elected by the lodges of English 
Freemasons to the like position over them? 
Who can ever forget the devotion of the Ma- 
sonic lodges in Scotland to the exiled knights 
who sought refuge there early in the fourteenth 
century to escape the fate of their Grand Mas- 
-|ter, DeMolay? But then, on the other hand, I 
read the ancient Masonic charges of the Lodge 
of Antiquity, and [ learn what the spirit of Free- 
masonry means.” 

Does not this read beautifully? But with the 
- | truth of the above extract, though we accord to 
the orator honesty of purpose, we take issue. 
Freemasonary, in its origin, was nothing more 
nor less than a trade-union. The masons, as 
8 | other trades, banded together in England in the 
fourteenth century, in secret conclave, for no 
higher purposes than those of our St. Crispins 
and other trade-unions of to-day. From the 
time of Edward the Second to after the Ref- 
ormation statutes were repeatedly enacted 
against the secret organizations of citizens, in 
which statutes the masons, etc., were branded 
as ‘‘felons.” Not because there was any sus- 
picion against them of entertaining any heretical 
doctrines—they were too ignorant and illiterate 
to dissent from any doctrines taught by the 
church, as evidence of which see D. Murray 


’ 


8} where it will be seen that these Masons say of 
themselves, ‘‘With or hands led on the pen, be 
the notaries vnderwritten at or comands, we can 
nocht write.” They were made by law felons 
because they dared to demand a penny or so 
more per day than the act of Parliament al- 
lowed. No man familiar with the condition in 
which these early masons were placed will haz- 
ard his reputation in assigning to them such high 
aims and objects which belong to the unselfish 
scholar; and at the same time denying to a race 
the right of being made Masons for the reason, 
t/as they say, that they are not educated, while 
1] they are themselves the admiring followers of 
the illiterate Masons of yore. 

Again, says the Doctor, ‘‘ Sir Christopher 
Wren, the Grand Master, desired that other 
than operative masuns might belong to the or- 
der,” etc. Now, in the first place, Sir Christo- 
pher Wren never was Grand Master of Masons ; 
second, Masons never had a Grand Master be- 
fore 1717; and third, though we have authority 
for stating that Sir C. Wren was adopted as a 
brother by the Masons in 1691, there is no proot 
whatever that he ever after that took the least 
interest in the affairs of the Lodge, or that he 
induced the Masons to accept others than oper- 
atives into their lodges. Indeed we have ample 
evidence that long before Wren acquired his 
fame, both in England and Scotland, noblemen 
and gentlemen enrolled themselves as members 
of the Masonic Fraternities. Again, says our 
friend the Doctor, ‘‘Who can forget that from 
the martyrdom of DeMolay.....-springs the 
order of Knights-Templar....... Who ean for- 
get that Richard, King of England, surnamed 
the Lion-Heart, Grand Master of the Templars, 
was elected by the lodges of English Freema- 
sons to the like positions over them? Who can 
ever forget the devotion of the Masonic lodges 
in Scotland to the exiled knights whe sought 
refuge there early in the fourteenth century ?” 
Our esteemed friend must have got all that 
information, not from authenticated history, but 
from the American Templar degrees, manufac- 
tured originally in France during the 1:st cen- 
tury, and rehashed or remodelled in America 
by Thomas Smith Webb. Now, we question the 
truth of these allegations for these reasons: 
DeMolay was no more a mason than he was a 
shoemaker or a tailor; and Richard of Eng- 
land was never Grand Master of the Templars, 
but on the contrary, if we recollect right, he 
had strong enmity against them. He never was 
elected Grand Master, by the English Masons, 
and the Scotch Masons of the fourteenth cen- 
tury had no connection whatever with exiled 
knights. All this will do very well to tell in the 
commandery, but we think unfit material for 
the public press. 

And we think equally unfounded is our learned 
brother’s statement about Elias Ashmole, who, 
he says, rearranged and composed the forms of 
the Society of the Red Cross Brothers, etc. The 
truth is, Ashmole and Col. Mainwaring were in- 
deed accepted as brothers in a lodge at Warring- 
ton, but is there any evidence that he ever re- 
arranged any ritual? Indeed there is no evi- 
dence even of Masons having had more than 
one degree before 1717, and we know that for 
some years afterwards the English Masons had 
no more than three degrees. All other degrees 
above the three originated in France after the 
introduction of modern Masonry into that king- 
dom in 1724. Is not this a sufficient reason, 
therefore, to doubt the whole ritualistic legen- 
dary statements from which the Doctor drew ? 
Again, he says that he, Wrén, ‘then Grand 
Master, desired that other than operative ma- 
sons might belong to the order, and that free- 
born citizens, worthy and well;qualified, might 
be initiated,” etc. Here we have this ‘‘free- 
born” dogma, with not one word of condemna- 
tion of it, or plea for the outraged millions of 
Americans who by these words are excluded 
from the Masonic family. And yet he is the 
friend of that race thus rejected! Oh, how dis- 
couraging !—Com. in Boston Traveller. 
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An Unpardonable Outrage. , 
| There has been no grosser outrage upon per- 


I don’t ask that they 








in our neighboring city of Lawrence. A party 





tion of policemen—if the aid the officers gave | 40m. They came, not as refugees from unlawful | at the moment when Moulton had convinced ; 
| persecution and tyranny, but as escaped convicts 


can be called protection — they were assailed | 


the police station, which was surrounded by a| 


| howling mob that evidently considered itself the “ander the laws of England, was heresy and 
ruling power in the city; and when the Mayor | crime.” On the other hand, the Jamestown em- 
| parts ot the country we have been compelled at commanded the rioters to disperse the response | igrant, he claims, was ‘‘an English freeman, 


was a defiance of his authority. The Mayor, | | 


with a few policemen, undertook to escort the | honor in his heart and English piety in his soul, | r 
/people to their homes, but they were attacked | and carrying in his right hand the charters, 
by the way, and policemen and others were in- | the usages and laws which were achieving the | things. They were on good terms and Beecher 
Jured by the missiles hurled at them. Realizing | regeneration of England.” 
that they were in danger of losing their lives, | manner of people,” he says, the feud began on | misfortunes was that Elizabeth distrusted his 
four of the men of the party determined not to | the other side of the Atlantic, continued here, | fidelity, and it was the knowledge of this among 
and has never ceased. It was the controversy | other things which caused Beecher to advise a 
fired at their assailants, who speedily ran away, between “the turbulent fanatic of Plymouth separation. The way for Tilton to recover from 
as a mob always runs when properly met. The Rock” and “the God-fearing Christian of James- | t 
rioters had no fear of the police, who were un- town”—an irrepressible conflict which caused | and all women whose standing was in any de-| Wednesday of this week were given to the uni- 
armed, and little respect for the Mayor, who. the rebellion, and which now forbids, and must | gree called in question. Well, there were the | versity boat-races at Saratoga. The sports be- 
forever forbid, any real peace. free-lovers of New York, Woodhull and Claflin, | gan with the freshman race. 
Of course, no Northern man would dream of | whose reputations and principles were very un-| nearly the whole course, but just before the 
reply to these assaults upon the early settlers | satisfactory to Plymouth church, and associa-| finish Cornell made a noble spurt and won the 
The occasion of this outrage, which is thas of New England; nor will this harangue excite | tion with them Beecher knew to be damaging. | victory. The time was the best ever made by a 
briefly outlined, was that the party celebrating | any feeling stronger than that of contempt. Its| He says he kept clear of them himself, andj freshman crew—17.32 1-4. 
only significance arises from the fact that its | wrote only two notes to Victoria, very short and understanding the single-scu 
rusty—of a business nature, which were sort| place. The university regatta was rowed on | of 
f forced from him. Knowing the pici Ww 


die unresisting, and, drawing revolvers, they 


showed personal courage, and personally looked 
after the wants of the persons injured by the 
missiles thrown. a 


were Protestant Irish. The attacking party were 
Irish Catholics. The day was the 12th of July 
—the anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne— 


Lyon's ‘History of Freeemasonry,” pp. 59-61, 


Jamestown. 


' timents in accordance with, but in fact and nat- 


: es : | trom the just penalties of a turbulent heresy and 
| with stones and other missiles, and some of the | an ambitivus rebellion which sought by violence 


party severely injured. They sought refuge in | to enforce their consciences on England’s law. 


hearers, if they did not applaud, patiently listened | c 
to it; but if Virginians, educated Virginians, | 0 a 
can stand such stuff, we need not be at all dis- ‘of Elizabeth and the perils of Tilton, it woul | in 16m. 53 1-48. The race was an exciting one, of those mor 


omaly and untimely. It is foreign to the toler- 


not a portfolio, but | had a higher meaning than all this—a higher | ation of opinion which here prevails, unwel- | alities. 


come to the disposition of our people, who wish 
people of all faiths to live together in unity, and 
a violation of comity and good neighborhood 
which cannut be permitted. It is time that 
these affronts and outrages should cease in this 
lanc. If the Irish Catholics are to be allowed 
by their religious teachers to give way in this 


changed—and we have a right to believe that | manner in their bigotry and intoleranec towards | dead issues of the dead confederacy into some 
the bands of architects and operative masons | their Protestant countrymen it will not be long, | 8¢™blance of offensive life, and by assailing the 


in the present state of feeling towards the pre- 
tensions of the Catholic hierarchy, before there 
is a union of all, not including those designated 
as “religious,” who revere their country and its 
institutions, to rebuke in a palpable manner such 
wanton insolence and wrong. The American 
people are long-suffering and slow to wrath, but 
there is a point beyond which they will not sub- 
mit. This outrage at Lawrence had better be 
disowned and reprobated by the leaders of the 
Irish Catholics ere the bolt of an indignant pub- 
lic opinion falls upon the offending nationality. 





Colored Men and Colored Labor. 

The New Orleans Republican has a generous 
word for the freedmen. It says the recorded 
experiences of Southern planters since the war 
establish the character of the colored laborer 
for industry and faithful service on a firm foun- 
dation. In all the crop reports the one grati- 
fying feature which appears, year after year, 
without exception, is the complimentary tribute 
to labor. Sometimes it is stated to be ‘‘very 
satisfactory,” at others ‘‘never better,” and this 
year comes the climax, ‘‘betterthan ever.” The 
old libel, ‘lazy negroes,” bids fair to go out of 
use in the Southern States—for the race to 
which it has been maliciously, ignorantly and 
contemptuously applied has fairly lived it down 
and compelled the spontaneous praise and ad- 
miration of their detractors. The Stite that 
can boast such a magnificent body of laborers 
as the colored people of the South have proved 
themselves to be can be inno danger of decay. 
Its credit is unassailable, its future prosperity 
assured. The Republican adds: ‘*The colored 
people should be accorded the full recognition 
in theory as in fact of the important position 
which they occupy. They are, in every sense of 
the word, a part of the people, and constitute 
the most important element in our population. 
To treat them and those whom they regard as 
their friends as intruders, aliens, or excrescen- 
ces on the body politic, is a political heresy 
which can only have the effect finally to destroy 
the faction that attempts it. The last ten years 
has fully vindicated their character for industry, 
sobriety, docility and good citizenship. Give 
them half a chance and they will improve in 
knowledge; and if some of their present detrac- 
tors do not look well to their own progeny the 
next generation will witness the spectacle of the 
children of whilom slaves outstripping the sons 
of the proud men who once boasted of their su- 
periority of race. Now that the colored people 
are on the full march to high prosperity we be- 
gin to feel a real anxiety for the young men of 
our own race. They may be saved by being 
taught to work, to respect the feelings of others, 
and to look upon every species of dependence 
as dishonorable.” 

Frederick Douglass speaks in the same strain, 
when he says, as he did at a Fourth-of-July cel- 
ebration near Washington :— 

All we ask is a fair field to work in and the 
white man to leave us alone. We have been 
injured more than we have been helped oy men 
who have professed to be our friends. They are 
lawyers without clients, ministers, broken-down 
ministers, without churches, wandering teachers 
without schools. They are great beggars. They 
have the gift of begging down toa nicety. They 
are great at getting out circulars. They scatter 
them broadcast over the land as leaves before 
autumnal gales. If you are worth anything 
they will tind out where you live, and, if you 
never got a letter before you will get one now. 
Fellow-citizens, we must stop these men from 
begging for as. They misrepresent us and 
cause the country to look upon us as a poor and 
helpless people. They say ‘Please give some- 
thing to help educate the poor black people; 
but do, I pray, pay itto me.” And if it is one 
hundred dollars, it is reduced to about one hun- 
dred cents when it gets,to the *‘poor black pvo- 
ple.” We do not want, we will not have, these 
second-rate men begging for us. We protest 
against it! 

Referring to the Freedmen’s Savings Bank, 
he said :— 

We have had a Freedmen’s Savings Institute, 
but we don’t want any more. Our white friends 
told us that if we had cents, to bring them to 
them and they would take care of them; and if 
we had dollara or hundreds or thousands, also 
to bring them to them. They told us they had 
a goose and a golden egg. Yes, we put our 
millions there, but where are they now? The 
men who went into that bank a few years ago 
poor men are now domiciled in beautitul homes 
and drive their fine turn-outs. It makes me feel 
badly to think how we have been robbed. Just 
enough honest men have been put into the bank 
to insure its success. But while they put in 
two sound apples they slipped in five or six 
speckled ones and were sure to turn the specks 
own. 

He urged the colored people to stop begging 

for themselves, and if they built churches not to 
ask the white people to pay for them; if they 
had banks, colleges and papers, not to ask other 
people to support them, but beindependent. In 
concluding, he said :— 
We propose to cut loose from all invidious 
class-institutions and to part company with all 
those wandering mendicants who have followed 
us simply for paltry gain, and we now bid an af- 
fectionate farewell to all these plunderers, and 
in the future, if we need a Moses, we will find 
him in our own éribes. 





Massachusetts and Virginia. 
The old contrast again! Dignitied and gen- 
erous words on the one hand; stilted and ill- 
natured depreciation on the other! While the 
Southern papers express gratification at the en- 
tire absence of all sectional prejudice and of all 
acrimonious references to the late unhappy war, 
in the various speeches made at the dinner of 
the Harvard alumni, and remark that ‘the 
masses of the people of the country have resolved 
that strife, reproach and recrimination shall 
cease,” they must feel intense chagrin at the ad- 
dresses before the alumni of the University of 
Virginia. Mr. R. M. T. Hunter did not refrain 
altogether from the exhibition of a sectional 


oration, which was patiently listened to, in- 


Of the former he said :— 





fore could not bring with them motives and sen- 


“The Mayflower freight,” says the orator, 


oyal to his country and his God, with English 


spirit; but Mr. John S. Preston, in a turgid | fence of the nature stated in Elizabeth’s confes- 
sion, for this would have convinced Tilton how 
dulged in the coarsest attacks upon the charac- | sadly he had been barking up the wrong tree, 
ter of the fathers of New England, whom he | and would have deprived Tilton of the chance 
contrasted with the gentlemen who landed at| to accuse him of clandestinely obtaining an im- 
portant family document and concealing it from 
They were originally driven from England | the husband of the woman by whom it was exe- | 
for violation of her fundamental law, and there- | cuted. 
mendous mistake of dealing with his friends, 


will give place to duties, and visions yield to re- 


The Richmond LZaqutrer, to its credit be it 
said, rebuked in fitting terms this address of 
Mr. Presten. It remarked :— 

The semi-centennial of a university founded 
by the illustrious Jefferson presented an occa- 
sion which should have been improved by golden 
utterances or a golden silence. But how was it 
improved by Gen. Preston? By galvanizing the 


civilization of the North—an indivisible portion 
of our great republic—with a sectional bitter- 
ness which can scarce find a parallel on the 
pages of polite literature! ‘Coming out,” as 
he tells us, ‘from the obscurity of age,” his 
gray locks should have been suggestive of tol- 
erance and wise counsel. But he seems to be 
a Bourbon of the Bourbon; one who has learned | t 
nothing from his thany failures, and forgotten 
nothing of his cherished hopes. Amidst the 
universal anthem of peace and reconciliation 
his voice, tremulous with age and all unchari- 
tableness, is still for war. To subdue “the tur- 
bulent fanatics of Plymouth Rock” is his high- 
est political hope, and to tear down their idols 
from the places they now occupy is his highest 
religion. All this he wishes to accomplish in 
the name of liberty and the higher name of Him 
who died for the salvation of sinners. Even the 
elder Adams, because he happpened to be born 
in the North, is touched by the sting of an un- 
warrantable inuendo. Says this alumni orator: 
‘*Washington was dead. His robes of unsmirch- 
ed purple, stolen and misfitted for a time, were 
again worthily on the shoulders of Jefferson; 
and here white-handed Hope waved her scepter 
of Faith, and Liberty sat smiling beneath the 
bright enchantment, or serenely and grand!y 
seemed to move onward to the anointing and 
coronation.” Purple is by no means a republi- 
can color, and was never aspired to either by 
Washington or Adams; but, be the color what 
it may, it will sound strangely in the ears of the 
American people to hear that the presidential 
robe was unworthily worn, and indeed stolen, 
by Jolin Adams. But the second president of 
the republic stands not alone. The people of 
New England are all described as of the same 
kith and kin. 


These comments of the leading journal of the 
South are suggestive of a better sentiment than 
we expected among the Southern people, and 
will do far greater good than Mr. Preston’s ill- 
tempered remarks can achieve harm. We are 
not surprised that the Haguirer concludes: 
‘While the college commencements elsewhere 
throughout the country are instinct with peace, 
tolerance and good will, it is a shame that our 
leading Southern university should even fora 
day be prostituted to uses which every sensible 
Virginian condemns.” 





Manliness as a Fine Art. 

In one of his Friday lectures, Mr. Beecher 
told his people that he had striven to be a 
‘manly man,” and that he was a ‘manly fel- 
” This was said boastfully, and in such re- 
lation to the great trial as to render it certain 
that he relied upon the developments made in 
that as the evidence to sustain the assertion. 
But look at the question of guilt as concerns 


low. 


it is manifest that in several 


was a manly fellow. For instance: 
Turner and Mrs. Morse went to Mr. Beecher 


conduct of Tilton towards his wife. 
was Tilton’s pastor, mentor and friend. He 
was the one promising young man to whom he 
had given his especial confidence and instruc- 
tion, and from whom he expected the grandest 
and noblest things. He was on such terms with 
him, had so weighed and estimated him, that on 
the face of it the stories must have seemed to 
Beecher as impossible as the scandal against 
Beecher seemed at first to the public. As his 
pastor it was his professional duty to inform 
Tiltor. of the tattle of these women and get his 
side of the story, and advise with him on the 
situation. As his friend it was his duty to have 
presented the case to his attention, and at least 
have made an effort to save such a beautiful 
family from wreck. This he did not do, and 
therein he failed to show true manliness. No 
manly fellow would have done thus. 

But the case is worse thanthis. When David 
allowed himself to be controlled by a base pas- 
sion for a married woman he sought to place 
her husband in the power of the enemy that he 
might be slain, and in this respect the conduct 
of Beecher is very like a plagiarism upon that 
of the singist. Tilton had an unsparing enemy 
of many years, who was relentless in her an- 
tipathies, and would pursue a culprit with the 
rod of justice and vengeance to the last ex- 
tremity, if occasion seemed to justify. This 
enemy was Mrs. Beecher, who had denied Til- 
ton the hospitality of her house, and had slam- 
med the door of the shepherd in the face of this 
lamb of the flock. When Bessie came as a 
tale-bearer it struck Mr. Beecher with great 
force that he had a wife, who, by temperament, 
sympathy and long predisposition toward the 
straying one, was eminently calculated to give 
judicious advice in the premises, and, feeling that 
his own cordial relations with Tilton might cause 
his judgment to waver from the line of strict 
impartiality, he turned the case over to the ten- 
der mercies of that severely-just and rigid ma- 
tron whom he knew would be as impartial as 
the hosts fighting against Uriah. A manly fel- 
low would hardly treat a friend in that way if 
he desired to restore him to domestic happiness 
andduty. Mr. Beecher alleges that he saw this 
error afterward, and it caused his remorse. He 

repented so far, at least, that in the subsequent 
proceedings he took good care not to confide 

any more in Mrs. Beecher, and no more allowed 

her energetic and itching fingers to meddle in 

the posterior pies which were to be cooked and 

served in this banquet of scandal. But after 

the discovery of this tremendous error, and 

after suffering ‘‘all the tortures of the damned” 

on account of it, after being informed by Tilton 

that he had a ‘‘cause of offence” against him, 

the truth of which he might verify by going to 

the sick bed of Elizabeth, he went and obtained 

a written retraction. Now, in the higher arts of 

manliness, the true course would have been for 

Beecher to return to Tilton and report to him 

the grave mistake which he had committed in 

supposing that there had been any cause of of- 


Having just made and repented the tre- 


fr. and Mrs. Tilton, by concealing from the 





de had come to 








Between these ‘two , had no suspicion of foul play. 


his misfortune was to avoid the company of any 





bargo was on, and Mrs. Beecher was off, there 
Sprang up a little loving, bird-singing-in-the- 
heart correspondence, very warm and affec- 


Beecher was away. 


the main charge of Tilton as we may, and con- 
cede, if we will, that adultery was not proven, 
instances dur- 
ing the progress of the scandal the conduct of 
Mr. Beecher failed to justify the boast that he 
Bessie 


with certain infamous stories relating to the 
Beecher 


transient steam navigation between Europe and 
him of the true nobility of Theodore, he sneaks } 4}, 
home, hides the document in his desk, keeps} ¢ Co, propose to secure it, and that all steamers 
away from the husband, and proposes to let the 
world wag as it will; thus repeating the error 
for which he had just suffered so intensely— 
failing again in the fine art of manliness which 
had been with him such an especial study. A| yj 
little later and he fails again. 
egard Tilton as a maligned and unfortunate in- | o¢ 
dividual, capable, neyertheless, of the noblest 


seeking a position in their line shall be up to 
the standard of the ‘‘Manhattan” and ‘‘Minne- 
sota.” 
the immediate future the enterprise of boston 


renewal of the times when Boston was mindful 


marine. 
alone to invest as they will. 
Une of Tilton’s| ang middle-aged, who have their fortunes to 
make and establish, that Boston must look fora 
revival of those mercantile glories that made 
the city of fifty years ago so conspicyous. 


away from the association of these tree-luve 
women, but he never gave even an expostula- 
tion to save him from this fatal road to ruin— 
not a single one either as pastor, friend, or hu- 
man brother. 

And there was another failure in this: Tilton, 
in spite of the letter of retraction which Beecher 
obtained from Elizabeth, still affected to think 
he had a cause of offence; forgiven, to be sure, 
but not so far forgotten that he deemed it wise 
on the whole for Beecher to visit her, or even 
speak to her without the presence of her hus- 
band. This was the situation, and so acknowl- 
edged by Mr. Beecher; yet, while the strict em- 


ionate, and only “‘permitted” because Madame 
This was not manly as re- 
spects Mrs. Beecher, and was a violation of the 
understanding with Tilton as to the relations 
which were to hold between Beecher and Mrs. 
Tilton. Had there been no understanding in 
the matter, the fact that Beecher knew she 
loved him, and that Tilton was jealous and de- 
sired absolute non-communication, should have 
operated on his manliness to prevent a clandes- 
tine love-letter correspondence of the nest- 
hiding, trailing-arbutus sort. And once more 
Beecher failed in manliness in his conduct to- 
ward Dr. Storrs. Storrs was Beecher’s most 
intimate clerical brother and friend. He had 
*‘views” of duty which he frankly and publicly 
stated. Beecher did not meet these views on 
the square; he did not meet Storrs and icason 
with him, but cut him dead, and wrote a letter 
to the heathenish Moulton accusing the distin- 
guished doctor and apostle of the basest mo- 
tives, and pronouncing him worthy of damna- 
-| tion. This was not manly, and cannot be de- 
fended, even by church people. 

Another departure from true manliness was 
in the case ot Mrs. Moulton. Beecher had been 
to her bowed with grief, and she had adminis- 
tered consolation in the shape of a kiss, and he 
had received it in that form. As a gentleman 
his mouth was forever shut, and in honor he 
was bound to protect that woman from any con- 
sequences which might prejudice her from the 
transaction. But when she was on the stand he 
caused his lawyer to put the question and com- 
pel the confession of the kiss for the sole pur- 
pose of damaging her statement by making the 
jury believe she was not what a woman should 
be. So intent was Beecher to secure his own 
safety that he must violate his own honor and 
compel from a lady*who had kissed him a con- 
fession of the act under circumstances caleu- 
lated to do her an unjust injury. 

In his general conduct concerning this case 
manliness is conspicuously wanting. Look at 
it! Mr. Beecher is traduced by a woman dis- 
trusted by the public. His case, as stated by 
himself, is: an unblemished character built up 
by forty years of pious endeavor; a certificate 
of denial from the woman implicated with him 
in the offence; the earnest codperation of her 
husband in suppressing the story, as Beecher 
supposed at the time; the aid of the best friend 
God ever raised up to the same end; the in- 
fluence of the most powerful church in thé 
country in his behalf; conscious innocence’ of 
the offence which was not a crime at the worst; 
power to make a statement that would bear the 
light of the judgment-day; faith in a God who 
will not permit injustice to be done to his own 
chosen children; and that combination of cir- 
cumstances which, as Mr. Evarts said, always 
harmonizes with the truth. This is Beecher’s 
position as set forth in his testimony and by his 
counsel. And yet he was afraid and skulked 
behind devices that were stultifying, sat on the 
“ragged edge,” ‘‘wished he were dead,” dared 
not talk with his church on the matter, dared 


” 


t, ‘tis | Masonry as deduced from King Solomon's tem- | has been day of dispute in Ireland and Eng- | turbedby it. Their old men may dream dreams, | seem as though true manliness would have im- 
ple, the cathedrals of Cologne, Strasbourg, etc., | land between the Irish people of the two faiths. | and their young men see visions of atime when | pelled him to take some steps to get his friend 
all of which are beautiful, our orator went On 7.) .sorged to our shores this quarrel is an an- | the “lost cause” shall be regained; but dreams 


t 


doin. 


lowed by Princeton, one of the c 
boat being seriously ill. This double victory 
has been a great plume in the cap of Cornell, 
which has been stigmatized as a ‘*fresh-water 
college,” and as little familiar with sporting; but 
the result shows it had good material, and its | for such a supposed release from a sate and 


























very few persons apparently believing the Ithaca | of the human family), is not only a reflection 
boys capable of putting onsuch a spurt as they did | on our executive power as a people, but is the 
oward the finish. Columbia and Harvard strug- | product of the extremest cowardice, and exhib- 
gled hard for the second place, but the former | its a willingness to depart from justice and mercy 
earned the position by the space of one and a 
half seconds. Then came Harvard. Dartmouth 


to quiet the fears of the weakly timid. If the 


| execution is to proceed on the ground (and this 


| 


was fourth, Wesleyan fifth, Yale sixth, Amherst doubtless is the hinge on which this judicial 
seventh, followed by Brown, Williams and Bow- 


murder will be committed) that by some means, 


Hamilton and Union came in late, fol- | now unknown to us, or by the improper exercise 
rew of the last of the pardoning power, this unsafe and most 
dangerous boy is, at some future time, to be let 


loose to commit further deeds of cruelty and 
blood, would this be a proper defence of an act 
so unmerciful? Or, can there be just grounds 


tion. Itis of minor importance which college 
of America leads in boating, or ball-playing, or 
other sporting games, and the result is only a} i 
temporary honor participated in mainly by its | y 
friends; but when a college with the broad and 


young men good training in this line of instruc- | close confinement? 


Who can doubt the ability of the State of 


Massachusetts to make the most perfect provis- 


on for the security and safe-keeping of this 
niserable boy during the period of his natural 


erality. 


places 


ever been reached. 


tolerant basis and practice of Cornell so hand- 
somely wins in a contest of the kind, all pro- 
gressive folk may congratulate it that it has 
added skill and endurance to generosity and lib- 





JONATHAN PHILuies axp Jostan Quixey.— 
Jonathan Phillips, the tirst mayor ot Boston, 
who died in 1860, left $20,000 to the city of 
Boston, with the condition that the income 
*“‘may be expended annually by the Board of 
Aldermen, subject to the approval of the Mayor, 
to adorn and embellish the streets and public 
Suggestions have been 
made from time to time regarding the proper 
disposition of this income, but no decision has 
The interest has accumu- 
lated, and has now reached the sum of $18,160. 
Mayor Cobb, in a communication to the Board 
of Aldermen on Monday, suggests that the va- 
cant plat in front of City Hall might be utilized 


of the city.” 


lite, and thereby save our community from his 
turther depredations? There can be no reason- 
able doubt that the most perfect security from 
further harm is practicable; therefore the exe- 
cution is not necessitated by the unreasonable 
fear that a release is possible or probable. If 
such a release, however, were among the pos- 
sibiiities of the future, can this great Com- 
monwealth afford to depart from the rules of 
justice and equity because of such an appre- 
hension as this? Shall we do a great wrong 
that good may follow? Shall a boy of tender 
age, pronounced by numerous experts in mat- 
ters of lunacy an irrational and irresponsible 
human being, be hung by the neck till lite is ex- 
tinct, and this done by a Christian commom- 
wealth? But, Mr. Editor, there is yet room— 
may we not hope ?—for executive clemency. 
Gov. Gaston, in the rightful exercise of ex- 
treme executive authority, may even now decree 
a comuutation of punishment and avert this 
stain upon our State, this shock to the hu- 


by the erection of a statue of Josiah Quincy, 
Senior, the second Mayor of Boston, and that 
‘there would be a special fitness in using this 
money for the purpuse of doing him honor.” 
We like the suggestion. Quincy was preémi- 
nently a Bostonian, his tife full of good sayings 
and good deeds. He was far-seeing and enter- 
prising beyond his time. Many of our pub- 
lic improvements were anticipated by him in 
advocacy, and, in some degree, in execution. 
As Congressman he represented the State su- 
perbly. As a loyalist in his old age, he was an 
example to youth forever after. He is a worthy 
compeer of Franklin, though coming a genera- 
tion later. The two statues would well typify 
the ante and after revolutionary period. But 
this suggestion calls up some interesting remin- 
iscences. Phillips had been long in public life, 
and as President of the Senate of Massachu- 
setts was without a parallel in popularity. He 
served in that station many years. When Bos- 
ton became a city, in 1822, that popularity made 
him mayor against the claims of Harrison Gray 
Otis. But it was soon found that he had little 
executive ability, and that, while he made an 


mane sentiment, not only of a great portion 
of our own people, but of every people where 
the knowledge of this act shall extend. Upon 
him now rests mainly the responsibility of sav- 
ing the State of Massachusetts from this dis- 
grace, and thereby secure to himself the hon- 
orable title of “the humane and just magis- 
trate,” or, disregarding the claims of justice and 
the dictates of humanity, attix to his name a 
merited odium for a deed almost as execrable as 
the original appalling deeds of this miserable 
lunatic. Grorce W. Carnes. 


Miss Podkins at the Eatin’ Festival. 

Mk. Epitur :—Since Jerusha’s vacation be- 
gun she’s been a pesterin’ me to go here, there 
and everywhere, and I s’pose I'll have to; you 
see she’s been shet up so to drawin’ and singin’ 
and sewin’, she’s that thin a marlin’-spike ain’t 
nothin’ to her for thinity! I’m sure I don't see 
the use on’t; she’s always a singin’ to home; 
leastways if she ain’t it’s because she near about 
deafens me and I have to stop her; andas for the 
sewin’, | guess I know enough to show her how 


city. 


lent. 











not trust the truth tu be published by Tilton and 
Moultun—and he says they were aflirming it 
then, though they say they were lying—and, as 
a whole, conducting as the most thoroughly 
scared man ever found in a civilized commu- 
nity. No, Henry Ward, pray do not ask us to 
think you a manly fellow, whatever else you 
demand! 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Inpian Fraups.—Professor Marsh, of 
Yale College, has sent to President Grant a let- 
ter in which he makes grave charges against 
Secretary Delano and Commissioner Smith of 
the Indian Bureau, whom he accuses of neglect 
to reform abuses which they have long been 
aware of. The alleged abuses are frauds upon 
the Indians and upon the government, especially 
in connection with the Ked Cloud agency. He 
says the number of Indians at the agency is sys- 
tematically overstated; that there are frauds in 
the issue of annuity goods; that the beef-cattle 
and flour given the Indians are inferior in qual- 
ity; the pork unfit for food; the sugar not good, 
and the tobacco rotten; and that the distance 
the goods were hanled was stated too high, for 
the benefit of the contractors. The writer as- 
serts that his charges may be proved by an ap- 
peal to army officers on the ground; and, as he 
now puts in a more positive form what has been 
hinted before, there should be an investigation 
as a measure of justice alike to the government 
and to the men accused. It should be remem- 
bered that this is an exparte statement, and given 
at a period when every public man is more or 
less under suspicion from the frequent reitera- 
tion of rascality in public affairs. Against the 
charge should stand the lifelong character of 
Delano, which has not been impeached for dis- 
honesty hitherto. We do not believe Prof. 
Marsh’s suspicions against Delano are well- 
grounded. He may have been deceived, but he 
is not corrupt. An Indian agent is equal to de- 
ceiving a Lord’s anointed; but, until the fact is 
proved, we stand by Delano as an upright man 
and a worthy officer. 


A New Feartvre IN Boston’s ENTERPRISE.— 
The just-completed purchase of the steamships 
‘‘Manhattan” and ‘‘Minnesota,” of the Williams 
& Guyon line, by Warren & Co., of this city 
and Liverpool, is another proof that Boston is 
to be one of the principal objective points on 
this side of the Atlantic for European com- 
merce. It is proposed by the purchasers to 
make these two steamers the nucleus of a per- 
manent line between Hoston and Liverpool. 
The reputation of the boats has been well es- 
tablished ; they are in the general register placed 
at three thousand tons each. Following the 
purchase they are to be thoroughly overhauled 
in Liverpool. New engines will be placed in 
the ‘‘Minnesota,” and the ‘‘Manhattan” has re- 
cently had new engines put on board. Messrs. 
Warren & Co. intend to fix the speed of the 
The desirableness of 





e United States is admitted. Messrs. Warren 
There is little reason to doubt that in 
ll assert itself, and that soon there will bea 


the necessity of caring for its mercantile 
The capitalists of Boston must be let 


without 


of this 


in my li 


But p 


were w 
element 
mirably 


twice tl 
alone. 


Were 


like of i 


have done tor me. 


elegant figure-head for the Senate, he was little 
titted for the diverse duties of mayor. 
the second election he was dropped, and a num- 
ber of candidates were brought forward, Mr. 
Quincy eventually succeeding. 
and well, and did much for the renown of the 


So, at 


He served long 


Yes! by all means let him have a statue, 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


“God Save the Commonwealth.” 
To THe Eprror :—Your last issue was excel- 
It more than proves a 
good, solid weekly and family newspaper possi- 
ble, even in these sensational, pictorial, super- 
ficial, and every way demoralized times. 
I have had it when a boy just as you now make 
it, it would have been better to me than Dart- 
mouth College, which I saw once, and the town 
containing it; but went there, not to be educa- 
ted, but to endeavor to educate it and its col- 
lege into the mysteries of anti-slavery. 
The college-students mobbed me away and 
left me to pay for my hall, advertising, hotel and 
other expenses as I could, besides preventing 
the people of the towa from hearing my lecture. 
It was more than thirty years ago; but some 
of those students learned on the battle-fields of 
the rebellion the truths I would have told them, 
if they did not also contribute for those truths 
their young lives, limbs or blood. 
My education was without college, as well as 
Car- 
ried from my native Massachusetts away up 
among the inhospitable hills, peaks and rocks 
at only four years, a 
pretty rough, hard, sad time | had of it. 
never entered an academy, still less a college, 
fe. I only knew a college by its mobs. 
A three or four years pilgrimage across the 
Sahara deserts of a theological seminary had 
to stand me instead, dreary as I now look back 
over it, as the journey of the Israelites ‘‘through 
the wilderness of sin between Elim and Sinai.” 
[See “Exodus.” 


Super-excellent. 


any such newspaper as yours. 


“Granite State, 


ardon me. 


orth a year’s subscription. 
8s of 
represented. 


1e price of the paper. 


it not that we 


t. 


So I close as I commenced, with ‘‘God save 
the Commonwealth !” and subscribe, Its, and its 
editors, in all fidelity, 
Concorp, N. H., July 15, 1875. 


Parker PILisspury. 





Pomeroy, the Boy-Murderer. 
Epitor ComMONWEALTH :—The life of the 
boy Pomeroy will probably soon be terminated 
by the hangman’s cord, and those who have 
strongly desired this result will thereby be ap- 
peased, their children will be considered more | time I see a sallud, and it’s just so, now; all the 


I was speaking of the Com- 
monwealth as educator; and of what it would 
Your selections last week 
The best 
Massachusetts culture were ad- 
Dr. Clarke's oration and 
the poem by Professor Longfellow were worth 
The pvem was, 
And that article on the Ancient Libra- 
ries, could I have had it at a dozen years old, 
would have interested and instructed me more 
than all the books we had in our whole school 
district, which climbed the hills and twisted 
itself among the valleys of four or five New 
Hampshire miles; twenty miles from Concord, 
and tour miles from everywhere else. 
have it on tolerable 
authority that ‘‘comparisons are odorous,” I 
might refer to you in measurement with your 
Boston neighbors of the press. 
only adding that, had I a thousand sons, the 
first human principle I would teach them in this 
newspaper age should be to forswear all thin 
political potations, and religious, too, and ad- 
dict themselves to the Commonwealth, and the 


But I forbear; 


though we confess it is something of a violence 
to take the man’s money whom he ran off the 
track for mayor to build it with! 


Could 


that’s done; 1 know I never was very knowl- 
edgeous on drawin’, but I’ve got along well 
enough if I ain't; I shouldn't a been vo better 
off, as I see, if I could a drawed al) creation; 
there never was but one I had any drawin’ to, 
anyhow, and he—— When /went to school they 
never had nothin’ like it in our deestrick; the 
seleck men was wise ones, and they said there 
never should a cent of the town’s money go for 
such things; there warn’t nothin’ to it at all but 
tolderol, and their boys and gals should learn 
to read and to spell (spellin’ is my forty, I could 
always get along beautiful in that), and to write 
and do sums, and that was enough; ’twas all 
they had, and they rather guessed they'd got 
along as well as the average of fulks; they'd got 
to be seleck men, and tivy should like to see the 
governor or mare who could hold his head, up 
side of them! So, in our town there warn’t na 





for the vittles. 
ny ia requested to the colision in Wesleyan’s 
Hall, as the guessed of the B. S.C.” 
words. 
to go, but there was the oard in my hand, and 
‘twas a (rump! 
one last summer, bat I writ you all about that, 
and here | was now at the very door! 
nice it smelt! They had two big men with po- 
lices on their hats a standin’ there, but 4 didn’t 
see *em knock anybody down. 
couldn’t come into this; you sew they guessed 
she'd better stay where she was with the rest of 
the diplomys and get 4 caukey and cream off of 
a waiter; but /, Kezia& Podkins, was actovally 
inside of Weslevan’s Hall, 


you all they had, 
before now, but this time ’twas the folks that 
groaned, they stuffed so! 
much as twenty dollars, all they bad—salmon 
and green peas—I wonder bow they greened em! | 
We used to use a copper kittle to green our { 
pickles and thiwgs—and the sallud! 
there’s any one thing that K. Podkins’s educa- 
tion hasn’t been neglected on it’s sallud! My 
mother used to chup it all up fine in a big tray 
I wish I had a picter of that tray and cuwppin 
knife! and then the pieces of red and white lob- 
ster louked so pretty agin the gree leitice and 
the yaller gravy! 
ain’t more water about thas, iettin’ alone the 


singin’ and drawin’ and sewin’, and here am I, 
good sight fatter'n But thai 
young one keepsa flyin’ round me, like a cooper 
round a barrel, to get gone somewhere, and ’m 
a goin’; but before I go I must tell you how't f 
went to the eatin’ festival across an alley from 
Music Hall. Last year they wouldn't let Jeru- 
sha invite her old aunt to any on’t, but I know 
a rope or two now, myself. I should like to 
see anybody live in Bostor: these days aud not 
find out how some of the wires is pulled?) And 
somehow I got in! 

I ain't a goin’ to tell you nothin’ about the 
big time they had in Music Hall, with their di- 
plomy boys and gals all dressed up fine, a filin’ 
before the mare and gettin’ a bunch of posies. 
Yes, they did, two thousand on ’em, file in a 
string, I should think ‘twas a mile long, across 
the platform and take a posy, every one om 
‘em; the children was well enough, but there 
was a power of men there, too. There always 
is everywhere, if there’s anything goin’ on, and 
they took a posy. When I see ’em, I wished | 
was either a man or a diplomy, and then mebbe 
I'd get one! 

But after I see Jerusha, who had on her dran- 
new green gown and great pink sash— (I don’t 
think much 0’ sashes, myself, but it’s the fashion, 


our Jerusha! 


so I let her have it, and I'd set upo’ aights to get 
it up for her)—after [ see ker kurchy and take 
her posy from the mare—s»mehow he did look 
alittle bigger’n our seieck men used to—-[ started 
“The pleasure of your compa- 


Them’s the 
I don’t know how they guessed | wanted 


Love bor money couldn't a got 


Oh! how 


Jerusha, she 


’Twould take a whole sheet of paper to. tell 
I've read of tables groenin’, 


{ 


It must 4 cost as 


Oh! if 


Talk about a taiabow! there 





colors, than used to get into my mouth every 


cution of this irresponsible boy; such the stain 
which ig soon apparently to fasten upon the 


| 





ny 
ah 


Such is the moral to be drawa from the exe- 





It ia to the young 





Tue Cottecge Boat-aace. — Tuesday and | skirts will be stained with this lunatic’s blood. 


Harvard led over 





Owing to some mis- 
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oo inn ena lia pone ete pe somanenretinacrans 


escutcheon of our proud State-proud and noble 
in the past in her devotion to right, to jus- 
Dark indeed will be the | hear more’n that! 
day when this deed of inhumanity is practically fire, but there warn’t no fire about this puddin’! 
accomplished, and drear forever will be the | ‘twas as cold as the charity folks talk about so 
memory of Chief Executive and Council whose ! much; and the North Pole ain't nothin’ tor cold 
compared to that! 


tice and humanity. 


dnesday, and was won by the Cornell crew | culiar spec 


In writing these few lines of comment upon ag } ors 


pay 


the safe and perpetual confinement of this pe- 
imen of humanity (seemingly destitu'e | a th 
al qualities which attach to members| f y 


while longer till I get time to tell on’t. 
tanishin’ how much I have to do since I found 
out I ain't a fool! 

Then they had frozen puddin’—did you ever 


treasury to go to! 
you is the way things looked before they was 
attacked. Don’t find any fault with that word, 
for the dictionary don’t give a better one; you'd 


fully protected, the demands of justice (so-called) | hard times }'ve had, and all the bad shings that’s 
fully vindicated, and a new era will have been been tnrust onto me, hasn't ruoted out thems 
entered upon, when the fears of the timid will {youthful foolries! 

give shape to the disposal of crimijnals—and no 
sickly sentimentalism will save from the gallows 
any malefactor (sane or tnsane) which the great | 


But, as I was « sayin’, they had great revolu- 


tionary plattera full on't; and that makes me 
think | naven’t told you about them relicks I 


state of Massachusetts is impotent to confine see down to Beacon street, when I carried gran- 


perpetually within any of its prison- wails. 


’s sarcer, but [ will, sometime; they've k ept 
vundred years, and I guess they'll keep a tittle 


{t is as- 


We used to cook ours by the 


The ice-cream was all col- 
, but we had to eat it quick, it settled so; and 


event of such startling import it is with a full | we had cakes, with and without, and more straw- 
sense of responsibility as a citigen and a father, berries than woujd sink a ship! Now, whem 
regarding most deeply the sanctity and safety 
of home and of our little ones, and equally 
regarding the welfare of all that pertains to the 
good of the State at large, To thirst for human 
ll race did not take | blood on the plea that there can be no assurance 


you think on’t, ain’t you glad you didn’t haxe.to 


the bills? It’s a fortinate thing there’s a 


Now, all I’ve been a tellin’ 


ought there was almost a fight—I don't care 
ou don’t want me to tell ont, ’twas just so! 
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no waitin’—t 
was about all 
plates, and th: 


















the waitin’! 
This didn’t ! 
of ‘em was be 














































































































































































































































































































just whicheve 
step forrard ar 
no lack of vitt 
to spare, as 

you one thing 
schoolmarm, f 
such a thing; 4 
example—they 
walked right u 
full of them « 
say Jack Robin 


pocket! Ther 
I see ‘em with ¢ 
wards. ‘Thatw 


to say the least 
know which wa 
way they did, o 
you say sour gt 

Up in one cog 
the tes 
wanted some col 


ntiest | 


ask a committe 
a standin’ there 
had te do it or ¢ 
the coffec. We 
soon IT see him 
way, and | gut 
thank him, but 
asick lady! [¢ 
tors won't let sit 
only to get out 
spose, if he'd hi 
there at all; ba 
couldn't help hin 

So, Mr. Comm 
in’ festival. fle 
but I couldn't 
he takes to goo 
‘twas all done [ 
for home, tor Ih 
knew in reason 
somewiliere—he 
there he was! 

It all passed o 
about the things 
and then Jerash 
they put fier off 
the schoolatarms 
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scene. 

At twelve o'Aoek 
whole company who 
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Somebody said, ‘Will the gentlemen please 
step forrard and wait upon the ladies?” Now I 
suppose if you can't do all of a thing, it is good 
to do a part on’t. They thought so; they did 
the steppin’ forrard part on’t, but they didn’t do 
no waitin’—they fell to, and pretty soon there 
was about all of ’em with their hands, and their 
plates, and their mouths tull, and the ladies did 


the waitin’! 

This didn’t Jast long, though; for one or two 
of ’em was bold enough, or had sense enough, 
just whichever way you've a mind to put it, to 
step forrard and help theirselves. There warn’t 
no lack of vittles, and they all had enough and 
to spare, as I guess you'll think when I tell 
you one thing I see. I don’t believe she was a 
schoolmarm, for ' never see one of them do 
such a thing; and if sie was, ‘twas the force of 
example—they do say that’s pretty strong. She 
walked right up to a table and took off a big dish 


full of them cakes, and before anybody could | 


say Jack Robinson she whipped ‘em all into her 
pocket! There was enough left, of course, for 
I see ’em with a tub full of a mixed mess, after- 
wards. That warn’ it; but it looked greedy, like, 
to say the least on’t. I declare, though, I don’t 
know which was the worst, tue men takin’ it the 
way they did, or her pocketin’a dish full. Don't 
you say sour grapes to me! 

Up in one corner they had a coffee-table, with 
the teentiest little mites of cups on it, and I 
wanted sume coffee; so [ made bold to up and 
ask a committee-man for a cup—you see he was 
a standin’ there, and didn’t offer to move, so I 
had to do it or go without, and I'd rather have 
the coffee. Well, he said he would, and pretty 
soon I see him with a smoking cup comin’ my 
way, and I got my mouth all puckered up to 
thank him, but he said ‘twan't for me, ’twas for 


a sick lady! I don't believe a word on’t! Doc- 


tors won't let sick folks drink coffee! and ‘twas | 


only to get out on’t the best way he could. I 
spose, if he’d had his way, I wouldn't a been 
there at all; but that was one place where he 
couldn't help himself, and I got my coffee! 

So, Mr. Commonwealth, this was the great eat- 
I looked all round for Mr. Loose, 
but I couldn’t tind him. I was real sorry, for 
he takes to good things so easy like! When 
’twas all done [ hunted up Jerusha and started 
for home, tor I had the key in my pocket, and I 
knew in reason Obed would be round waitin’ 
somewhere—he always is—and, sure enough, 


in’ festival. 


there he was! 

It all passed off real nice till I came to tell 
about the things we had to eat to the colision, 
and then Jerusha she was hoppin’ mad to think 
they put lier off with a cooky—but that’s more’n 


the schoolaturms got! K. Popkins. 





VACATION LETTERS. 





A Rhode Island Clam-Bake. 
BPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. + 
“Smvek Sprine” (East Provipence), 2 


a while but loiter on the verandah overlooking | ‘‘that it is a little early to draw a parallel be- 
the Bay. 
pleasant talk and the watching of the innumer- ‘to Mr. Beecher a niche by the side of the mar- 
able steamers and other craft on the water were tyr Stephen and the apostles John and Paul. 
in order. The air came deliciously across the There is danger of overdoing this apotheosis 
water from the southwest, and the spot was as business and carrying it to a point not warranted 
It was | by a divided verdict and a bewildered public 
opinion.” 


cool and satisfying as one could wish. 
astonishing to note the number of persons thus 
making a holiday. ‘The steamers were generally | Hon. Francis W. Bird says that he has not 
well-filled, both those passing up and dowr. | done a hundredth part of the planning in poli- 
The cars brought many more. The outlook | tics with which he is charged, but nearly all he 
was delightful. At the north was Providence, | has done has been agreed upon between himself, 
| with its spires and domes, those of the gas- W.S. Robinson, Charles G. [ avis, Adin Thayer, 
| works and the insane retreat being picturesquely | andothers. He acknowledges the beginning ofthe 
| conspicuous. Opposite was the beautiful village | movement to make John A. Andrew Governor, 
'of Pawtuxet. Behind us was a steep and grass- | and that he arrranged the campaign by whict 
| grown bluff, with dozens of white cottages co- Charles Sumner was reélected to the Senate in 
i sily nestling among the green foliage. On the 


1862—a time when there was a most vigorous 
shore, at each side of us, were bold projections | opposition, growing out of the ill-success of the 
of rock, with foliage lining their fissures, andj War. Mr. Bird only executed, however, the 
washed by the rippling water. At the pier, a/ manifest wish of the people in looking after An- 
few rods distant, every few moments would a drew’s and Sumner’s interests. They were de- 
pleasure-steamer appear, land and take on pas- termined these men should not be sacrificed, and 
sengers, and then puff away again contentedly. 


they probably would not have been, whoever 
Near-by, stalwart men, duly apparelled, bathed | might have marshaled the Republican host. 
and sported in the water. Pleasure boats on 


jeither hand lighted up the Bay. Amid such 
| sights and surroundings, with visits to the va- 
rious halls, alleys, etc., and a look into one of 
the cosy cottages on the hill, with its handsome 
mistress and three equally handsome children— 
down from Providence for a summer’s vacation 
and rest—the five hours of our after-dinner 
leisure passed rapidly away. It was good to be 
| here, and good to say: ‘‘We will come again, 
and tell every one to follow.” 

The next estate north of ‘Silver Spring” be- 
longs to the ‘‘Squantum Club,” of Providence. 
| It is, apparently, an island in the bay, connect- 

ed with the main shore by a bridge, with the 
| entrance thereto direct from the railroad track— 
that of the Bristol and Warren road. Elegant 
and commodious buildings for the use of the 
Club are here erected, and every Wednesday 
through the summer a reiinion of the members 
is had. These are among the first citizens of 
Providence and vicinity, and the attendance is 
very general, they making the occasion at least 
a half-holiday. Senator Anthony did us the 
honor to call at ‘‘Silver Spring,” from the Club 
assembly, to see his Boston friends. He was 
looking exceedingly well, and doubtless appre- 
ciated the locality. The ‘‘rights” of ownership 
and membership, we were told, in this Club 
are valued at 3500, and are taken up as fast as 
Members have the 





It is twenty-two years ago to-morrow (Sun- 
day) since Austin Bearse rescued the first slave 
from shipooard (the brig ‘‘Florence,” Capt. 
Amos Hopkins, of Hallowell, Me., from Wil- 
mington, N. C.,) that was brought into our 
harbor. The man hid himself till he was off 
Cape Cod. The captain then ironed him and 
put him in the ‘‘run.” When off Fort Inde- 
pendence the captain anchored and came ashore 
for legal assistance. In the meantime, Capt. 
Bearse, with his yacht ‘‘Moby Dick,” and aided 
by William I. Bowditch, Henry Kemp, John W. 
Brown, A. C. Taft, and four or five colored men, 
sailed alongside and demanded the man—having 
learned by under-ocean telegraph his presence 
on the vessel. He was speedily given up, and 
the yacht sailed triumphantly away. Oh! those 
were glorious days! 

It wasn’t Mecklenberg, nor Philadelphia, 
where independence was first proclaimed, but 
ina letter from Mrs. John Adams to her hus- 
band. When the king issued his proclamation 
for suppressing rebellion and sedition, after the 
failure of the mission of Richard Penn, Mrs. 
Adams wrote to Mr. Adams in Philadelphia: 
“This intelligence will make a plain path for 
you, though a dangerous one. I could not join 
to-day in the petitions of our worthy pastor for 
a reconciliation between our no-longer parent 
state, but tyrant state, and these colonies. Let 
us separate; they are unworthy to be our breth- 
ren. Let us renounce them, and instead of sup- 
plications, as formerly, for their prosperity and 
happiness, let us beseech the Almighty to blast 
their counsels and to bring to naught all their 
devices.” This was a declaration of indepen- 
dence preceding by months that which Jefferson 
wrote. 

The National Division of the Sons of Tem- 
perance has been in session this week at Provi- 





vacated by desirous bidders. 
privilege of inviting friends living fully three 
miles from Providence to visit the grounds; 
but citizens, non-members, ‘‘cannot come in,” 
desire they to do so ever so much. Such aClub 
as this, with the fact that the Light Infantry is 
being recruited to a full regiment, show how 
strong and vigorou3 is the sucial element of a 
city small as Providence. 

The day fitly closed with the musical per- 
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One of Superintendent Folsom’s elegant and | 
well-officered trains of cars was made up at the 
Providence station this morning, at 9.15, 
take about three hundred excursionists to *Sil- 
ver Spring,” this delighttul retreat, a noted place | 
for clam-bakes, on Narragansett Bay, three or | 
four miles below Providence, and reached by an 
all-rail journey of two hours. The company 
was largely composed of journalists, and ladies 
and gentlemen, who sought a day of quiet Test 
and succulent nourishment—the latter from the 
famous bivalves of the region, whick no true 
Rhode-Islander will believe can be grown so 
successtully elsewhere as within the limits of 
this tight little kingdom. Among the clever 
people present were the ubiquitous Hills and the 
sky-reaching Holden of the Journal ; Messrs. 


to | 





Ross and Flint of the ddcertiser ; Ford of the 
Transcript, and Minard of the Post; Dexter 
Smith of sweet-sony tame; the genial aetor Le- 
moyne of the old **Globe” and Museum compan 
ies; Mrs. Howerd, che happy lady correspondent, 
who reeeived her first credentials from the Com- 
vaonweulth ; Mr. Superintendent Folsom, to keep 
an eye open for the cormfort of all his guests 
and the public; and a large number of other | 
worthy, though less public, characters. 


‘This large estate, known as ‘Silver Spring,” 
has -been leased by Mr. Hiram Maxfield for a 
term of years, and comprises a settlement of 
cottages on the elevated ground above the Bay, 
which are buiit by their occupants, ibey paying 
a small ground-rent to Mr. Maxfield. Saen | 
are the pic-nic buildings aad grounds, comprie- | 
ing a store, office, dining-halls (with a wide ve- 
randah looking to the west over the Bay), bath- 


ing-houses, bowling-alleys, dance-liall, ovens, 
ete., all of which are made dependent upoa--in 
au word, revolving about—the grand feast of 
clams, which thrice, or more, times a day are 
aerved to the anxious and expectant throngs. 
These, we found, were generally small, but very 
sweet. They are baked in the usual manner by 
layers of wood ignited upon stones, with seaweed 
for covering, and heated stones piJed upon all. 
They come out steaming-hot with a niost geli- | 
cious flavor. When the “bake” is uncovered 
we observed that all the loiterers and gamins ot 
the vicinage, who do got partake in the legiti- 


dence, its thirty-first annual convocation. The 
following are the officers: M. W. P., F. Marion 
Bradley, Washington, ; M. W. A., Edward Cars- 
well, Oshawa, Canada; M. W. Scribe, Samuel 
W. Hodges, Boston; M. W. Treasurer, Wm. 
A. Duff, Philadelphia; M. W. Chaplain, Rev. 
Stephen Merritt, Jr., New York; M. W. Con- 
ductor, M. T. Anderson, Omaha; M. W. Sen- 
tinel, Mary E. Studley, Cleveland. The total 
number of subordinate divisions in operation is 
1976; members admitted 47,901; number with- 
drawn 9497; total number of members, 88,102. 
There are thirty-nine grand (or State) divisions 
on the continent. The reports maintain that 
the cause of temperance is gaining ground in 
many localities. The treasurer’s report shows 
a cash balance from last year of $2362.66; re- 
ceipts, $4784.44; orders paid, $4284.41; cash 
balance on hand, $2862.69. 

The Smith College, for women, was dedicated 
with appropriate exercises, at Northampton, 
Wednesday. It was founded by Miss Sophia 
Smith, of Hatfield, who bequeathed nearly 
$400,000 for that purpose. The object of the 
gift, as stated by the giver, is ‘‘the establishment 
and maintenance of an institution for the higher 
education of young women, with the design to 
furnish them means and facilities for education 
examined Jesse Pomeroy pronounce him not equal to those which are afforded in our own 
in his right mind, aud yet it is proposed, with the colleges to young men.” The principal college- 
Council standing four to five in favor, to hang) puyiiging, which has just been completed, is of 
him, the Governor being against it. brick, trimmed with gray stone, is two stories 
high besides the French roof, in which are sev- 
eral spacious halls, and cost between $69,000 
and 870,000, or $15,000 less than estimates. 
The interior of the building is plainly finished 
in native woods. The Judge Dewey mansion, 
a little to the rear of the college, has been moved 
back, enlarged to double its original size, and 
will be used as a ‘‘home” forthe students. Prof. 
| Seelye delivered the dedicatory address. Rev. 
Dr. Park, of Andover, led in the opening prayer, 
and Prof. W. S. Tyler, of Amherst College, de- 
livered a short address. Gov. Gaston made a 
speech, and among the other speakers was Rev. 
John N. Greene, of Hartford, for many years 
the pastor of Miss Smith, the founder of the 
college. Among the prominent men present 
was Rey. Dr. Peabody of Harvard College. 


formance of a skillful and witty colored gentle- 
man, rejoicing in the exuberant names of Ve- 
lorous George Washington Peck Hathaway 
Stout Smith, who pressed his accordeon with 
remarkable delicacy, or reckless abandon, as 
his genius swayed and soared. He sang, too; 
and he imitated the conversation of his auditors, 
touching his qualities, at fashionable watering- 
places, with great zest. His neat chip-hat was 
well-filled with—coppers and postal currency in 
token of appreciation. With a brilliant sunset, 
doubtless, we shall run back to Boston, admire 
the Fowle meadows, give a loving look at Blue 
Hill once again, and yearn for a return of this 


day. CuWs Be 





BRIEF NOTES. 

The Fourth-of-July oration at Duluth Flat., 
Cal., was delivered by a lady. 

The average State and city tax for every per- 
son in Massachusetts is seventeen dollars and 
ten cents. 

Next ‘hursday is the day assigned for the 
opening of the Bostoti, Revere Beach and Lynn 
(narrow-gauge steam) Railroad, There will 
be a celebration. 

Two-thirds of the medical experts who have 





Congressman Harris, of this State, ex-Gov. 
Fletcher of Missouri, and ex-Congressman 
Fauikaer of West Virginia, have been appoint- 
ed a commissiva fo investigate the alleged Indi- 
an ftrauds. ‘hey are good men for the duty. 

Ex-Chief Justice Bigelow, after a most care- 
ful examination of Pomeroy’s case, laid down 
the papers before the Council and said that 
Pomeroy, in his opinion, ‘*should never be 
hanged,” but ‘always confined ;” that the boy 
was not in his right mind, but was too danger- 
ous with that taint in his blood to ever be al- 
lowed to go free. 

John Best of Stoneham, member of the last 
i,egislature, who was arrested some time since 
for tet and discharged, was arrested on a ca- 


pias Friday night week by State Detective Wade 
Some of the more vulgar sort of newspapers, 











mate way, crowd around wed do justice to the 
culinary effort and the generosity of the propri- 


etor by tree picking of attractive clans, dhe only | his payment of a part of his stealing; but, being | ply to any complaint that is made of outrages 


caution being, “Look out, 
ster! You'll get yer foot mashed yet by a 
stone, if yer don't get out of the way!” The 
youngsters take the risk of burns and the 
*+mash” and continue laudably to fill diemselves 
with clams, taus vinegar or butter. No ta- 
toxicating drinks are allowed on the premises— 
and we may add no tea o¢ coffee is given with 
the dinners. The consequence iz, everything is 
orderly and respecttul; and far trom sonveying 
the idea that a clambake is ‘ta gander party” of 
rough and riotous mea, as here demonstrated it 
is a refined and resttui reiinion of ladies and 
gentlemen each bent on making a pleasant day 
and well-behaved 


of the visit, with handsome 


children afl about to give domesticHy fo the 
acene. 

At twelve o' Ave the gong sounded, and the 
whole company who desired dinner filed into the 
eommodious \bove table 
was hung a broad rack, on whig pats, canes, 


dining-room. each 
overcoats or bundles could be placed, an out of 
The winduws looked out upon the 
The waiters were numerous, 


harm's way. 
beautitul bay. 


civil, quick, and averse to any loud calls for fa- | 


vorite shes. First came the clam batalion— 


each waiter having a cylindrical pile of deep! 


elam-dishes, twlged on his left arm and resting 
his chest, Diled with the hot bivalves 


against h 
These they distributed 


with the on. 


shells 
along the several tables atcoayepient distances. 
Each guest helped himse!{—opened the shells, 
took out the clam, removed the skin, and gajilo- 
tined the Then with melted butter or 


Vinegar or pepper, according to taste, they were 


head. 


made ready for consumption, and, we observed, 
immediately after rapidly disappeared. Brown. 
bread, white-bread, crackers, cucumbers, Job- 
ster-meat and cold water were the accompani- 
The plates of claws were rapidly re- 


menis. 
mewed, ali bet and steaming, GJ each guest 
cried “Hold! emeagh!” Then came course 


No. 2—chowder (clam vr fish, as you would)— 
plenty and eweet; in fact, tempting enough for a | 


he third course was baked 
tevthsome and much favored. 


second sup ply. 


blue-fish, very 


The fourth was Clam-cakes, brown, hot and most 
palatable—very much Like George Young's cel- 
ebrated ‘‘tritters,” differiag only in possessing a 
Finally, the fitth cogrse—water- 


ruelon, ripe, luscious and abundant, @ Stung | ' 
howder, fish and fritter, | that the great body of the American people will | ex 


dash of clam. 


cowplement clam, ¢ 


Being cool, sweet gnd irresistible. It was as 


tonishing how much of this melon those daily 


mewspaper men and the acter could dispose o 
after the aturesaid substantials! This, briefly 
is a clambake dineer—the surroundings perfect 
the thing itself to be realized to be known! 


jaugton nativaal monument. 


After such a dinner nothing could be done fy 


there! you vouny- H bailed out, Best has absconded. 





An 
hour was spent at the table, and the heaps of 
clam-shells, left thereon, if pat together, would 
out-rise certainly that monstrosity, the Wash- 


and taken to Cambridge jail. ‘Fhe Grand Jury 


| did not believe in compromising his offence by ; addicted to slang, which they think is wit, affect 


greatly the term ‘‘bloody shirt,” which they ap- 


perpetrated in Southern States ypon negroes or | 
upon white Republicans. Ifa negrois‘killed ora 
schoolmaster is whipped, and any mild disappro- 
bation is expressed of that mode of reconstruc- 
tion and conciliation, the objection is sneered 
at as ‘flourishing the bloody shirt again.” This 
‘js regarded as very bright, sparkling in its wit, 


it is g waste of postage-stamps, stationery 
and valuable aug to send us anonymous com- 
| munications. We tad supposed all persons 
| deeming themselves qualified to wrue for the 


press had learned this first rule for corre pee and origiga} “‘every time,” as Commodore Pack- 

ente— give your name. But they have not. So! oe would say. ‘hip phrase originated in a 
‘they go of, epg ip such weather as this, too, | slander upon Charles Sumner, whey he went to 
| writing long sereeds whch go into the waste- | Europe, after the assault upon him inthe Senate 
Pipes eee Chamber. One of the many lies invented upon 
| essa ' him was that he carried with him the bloody and 
There was a meeting in Washington, the other} unpaghed shirt which he wore on that day, and 
| nigtit, to take measures toward establishing a| that he once eghibited it at a party, at the duchy | 
| klvi i oe a Sutherland. Of couse there was not the 
mers ¥jouroatin ashington 1s ve = naged e} | slightest provocation for this atrocjoys calumny, 
clusively by colored people. Frederick Doug- | nor could it have been related ot any one with 

lass, Professors Langston and Wilson, and old | less probability, for every one who knew Mr. 
' 
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Here little groups were formed, avd tween the Saviour and Mr. Beecher; or to give 
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uralized citizen of the United States, and soon 
after a son was born to him. He returned to 
Germany a few years later, taking his son with 
him, and has ever since resided there, making 
no claim of American citizenship on his own or 
his son’s behalf until this year, when the young 
man, who is now twenty years of age, was re- 
quired as a German subject to do military duty. 
He claimed to be exempt as a native-born citi- 
zen of the United States, and the question was 
referred to the Secretary of State, who requested 
the opinion of Attorney-General Pierrepont 
thereupon. The Attorney-General says that 
under the treaty lately negotiated by Mr. Ban- 
croft with the German-empire the elder Stein- 
kauler had ceased to be a citizen of the United 
States by his return to his native country and 
continuous residence there without the intention 
of coming back to America or asserting his 
American citizenship. The son stands on a 
somewhat different footing. During his minor- 
ity his citizenship is that of his father, since he 
cannot assert his own, and the claim of Germa- 
ny to his services cannot be resisted, but on com- 
ing of age he will be at liberty to make chcice 
between his father’s country and that of hisown 
birth, and may then, if he so elects, claim the 
protection of the United States against compul- 
sory military service to the German empire. 
This seems a sensible, as it evidently is a proper, 
view to take of the case. 

When the Massachusetts Press Association 
were at Ithaca and Cornell University, recently, 
they discovered several of the students at work 
in the Sibley school of mechanics upon a foot- 
lathe which promised gratifying results whea 
finished. We learn, by the following article 
from the Ithaca Journal of last week, that it 
has been completed. That paper says :— 
Professor Sweet and his ingenious and indus- 


of information of what might be expected. As 
a consequence it has built up a summer traffic 
which is immense, and in excellent cars treated 
its patrons like reasoning men and women. 
This is right, and it is profitable! 





PERSONAL NOTES. 

Our late Congressman Hooper left a property 
estimated at 31,800,000. His Commonwealth 
avenue real estate is valued at $150,000. 

Mr. F. B. Carpenter has completed the full- 
length portrait of President Lincoln ordered two 
years ago by the State government for the Capi- 
tol at Albany. 

Mrs. Algernon Sartoris, daughter of Presi- 
dent Grant, gave birth, Sunday morning, to a 
fine boy weighing ten and a-half pounds, at 
Long Branch, N. J. 
Ex-Gov. Claflin and wife are at Geneva. A 
recent letter from them to friends in this city 
says they are in excellent health, and enjoying 
a very pleasant time. 
It is claimed that Roger Sherman was born in 
Newton, and it is suggested that the city, in its 
corporate capacity, erect a monument to his 
memory on the spot where he was born, or in the 
cemetery. 
Martin Milmore writes from Rome, June 27, 
that he is working hard on the city soldiers’ 
monument and hopes to push it ahead this year. 
His bust of Theodore Parker has been very 
much tiked. 





The physician in attendance upon Robert 
Dale Owen, in Indiana, gives it as his opinion 
that his patient is hopelessly insane. He says 
further that the disease is softening of the brain, 
and that Mr. Owen cannot be expected to live 
longer than a fortnight. 


When Gov. Leslie ané Gen. Harlan, rival can- 
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and Miss Hattie 


JULY 
MARRIAGES. _ 


At Roslindale, West Roxbury district, Boston, July EX i RA ! 


Toulmin, Mr. Charles E. Weeks 
: Erving Bruce, only 
Charles H. and Mary E. Bruce, 


12th, by the Rev. Mr. 


tt. tars. 


all of Boston. 


daughter of 


| 





DEATHS. 


At Hyde Park, June 27th. Mrs. Susan Ga. Baker, 


widow of the late Edward Baker, formerly of East- 


| THE 





port, Me. 


both sexes. 
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WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL. A Family and Day School for 
Address NATH’L T. ALLEN, West 
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Boston. Th‘s is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu 
tion has & guarantee fund (of $205,000) tor the ex 
press protection of depositors. 


3mm apr24 








WIAS EVERY THE! 


Tourists Intending to Visit the 
Mountains, 


Lakes 





AT 








trious students are rapidly realizing the high 
idea! for which Ezra Cornell hoped in the work 
turned out by the University mechanical depart- 
ment. Perhaps the best work yet done is a 
newly-finished foot-lathe, that is now ready to 
be shipped to the office of the American Artisan 


didates for the Kentucky governorship in 1871, 
were stumping together, they found at one place 
only a single bed for the two. ‘ Well,” said 
Leslie, as they got comfortably under its com- 








as a specimen of the skill of Cornell students. 
No one but a practical machinist can really ap- 
preciate the beauty of its finish, the perfect pol- 
ish of the well-scraped smooth surfaces, and ac- 
curate fitting of all its joints and bearings. The 
lathe is a four-foot one, with ten inch ‘‘swing,” : ; 
i. ¢., it will turn a piece ten inches in diameter months of Bonnat, of Paris, has painted here, 
and twenty-six inches long. It weighs seven while on a brief visit home, the portraits of his 
huadred pounds. The tread, which runs on a | father and mother, which are very strong in 
knite-edge, has several notable improvements, drawing and color, and excellent likenesses. 
and the arrangement for increasing the speed See ; 
five-fold is marvellously ingenious and novel. He returns to Paris next Tuesday for two years 
It is fitted with elegantly-finished tool-shelf and | further study under Bonnat. 
drawers. Either wood or iron can be turned Mlle. Tietjens, the noted songstress who is to 
with equal ease, and the automatic chisel can be} . i 
set by an index with absolute accuracy. A | Visit us next season, is forty-one years old and 
piece of iron about the size of a grape-shot and | made her début on the operatic stage in Ham- 
sn oe oor — hic ssi pelea burg, her native city, in 1849, and ever since 
worked at its first trial. 1e lathe will remain . . é 

; ; then her star has been ir > asce . » 
at the Sibley shop for several days, where Prof. oe head — ee he 
Sweet will be glad to welcome any and all per- | 20W receives annually for her services at the 
sons interested, as it is impossible to convey a} Drury Lane Theater, London, £10,000, besides 
Just idea of its beauty and usefulness without | the right of singing at concerts throughout the 
going into details tedious to the general reader. caus 
All the work was done from the rough by stu- mee 
dents, assisted very slightly by the Professor. A farmer in the outskirts of Newburyport 
Phe head-block was made by Mr. Gillis of the | was mowing in his hay-field a day or two since 
Cornell crew. A still finer duplicate is in pro- I itt : 
cess of construction for the Centennial Exposi- ween © stranger with auburn hair and beard, . 
tion, which Professor Sweet claims will excel | €0ld-headed cane and several rings on his fin- 
any similar lathe in the world. gers, leaped the fence and asked the farmer to 
let him take his scythe fora while. The farmer 


gave it up, and the stranger mowed vigorously 


fortables, ‘‘one thing is certain—the next gov- 
ernor of Kentucky is lying in this bed.” 


Mr. Henry Leland, a son of a down-town 


The death of Frank P. Blair removes a man 
from political life who did many good things, |" : 
with some that cannot be commended. He was | !F 4® hour — mesuwhile-conversing with 
born at Lexington, Ky., February 19th, 1821, the farmer. That volunteer assistant was Joa- 
and was a graduate from Princeton in 1841. He | 24!" Miller, the poet of the Sierras, now stay- 
served as a private in the Mexican war, and af- | '"8 at shat city. 

terwards returned to the practice of law in St. Robert H. Ives, of Providence, lately deceased, 
Louis. Originally his political faith was Dem- | 48 of the old house of Brown & Ives, and the last 
ocratic, though, in 1848, he became a Free- | member of his family. He leaves from $10,000,- 
Soiler, edited the Barnburner, and supported 000 to $20,000,000! the whole of which, with the 
Van Buren and Adams as candidates for the two | exception of a few legacies, goes to his daughter, 
highest offices. Later on he acquired a half- | the wife of Prof. Gammell, late of Brown Uni- 
ownership of the Missouri Democrat. He served | versity. His wife was sister of Mrs. William 
in the Missouri Legislature of 1852 and 1854. | Raymond Lee, of Roxbury district, who gets 
In 1856 he was sent to Congress from St. Louis | $2000 a year, and whose son, Robert I. Lee, gets 
as a Republican. He lost his seat in 1858, but | @ bequest of $10,000. Bishop Tom Clark of 
was reelected in 1860-62-64, and, at the out- | Rhode Island has $500. Prof. Gammell has the 
break of the war in 1861, held the post of chair- | mansion-house for life and $10,000 per annum. 
man of the Military Committee. He shortly | To one of his nephews he gives the bust of Mi- 
afterwards became engaged in active service as |nerva by Powers; to another a fine picture en- 
colonel of volunteers, and rose from that posi- | titled ‘‘The Lost Bird”; to another a picture en- 
tion to the rank of major-general in 1862. Hibs | titled “The Christian Maiden.” To Mrs. Shep- 
military services were valuable though not strik- | pard, the choice of any picture or piece of stat- | _ 
ingly brilliant. After the war he became dis- | uary in his collection. 

satisfied with the political tendency of the Re-| How the handsome Postmaster-General at- 
publican party and became a Democrat once | tends to his office duties is thus set forth by an 
more. In 1868 he was unsuccessfully run for) observing and admiring correspondent: ‘“Post- 
the Vice-Presidency on a ticket with ex-Gov. | master-General Jewell strips off his coat and 
Seymour for President. He served in the United | yest during these hot days in his office. The 
States Senate from 1870 to 1873. He leaves a| visitor finds this white-headed, florid, business- 
widow and several children. No man, probably, | looking man perspiring in a well-diamanded 
did more to shape the political history of Mis-| shirt and a pair of light trousers, Since the 
souri during the years between the close of the | hot weather it has been discovered that Jewell 
Mexican war and the breaking-out of the rebel-} js not proud. He does not wear shirts that 
lion, That was a critical period in the growth | open behind; he is very fond of his cigar; but as 
of that great State, and to have been influential | he has issued an order to his subordinates that 
in throwing its weight decisively in favor of lib- | there shall be no smoking during office hours he 
erty and union is to have rendered a service to | closely adheres to it himself. But the minute 
the country which should excuse many faults | three o'clock approaches Jewell catches up a 
and errors. When the war broke out he was | huge Havana, and the moment the clock strikes 
on the right side, of course, and deserves much | he strikes a light and blows a blue cloud of in- 
of the credit for the prompt and decisive meas- | tense enjoyment as a reward for his six hours of 
ures which secured the city of St. Louis to the | self-denial.” 

Union. On his relapse into Democracy, through 
Johnsonianism, he said many unwise things, 
which were quoted against his party and did 
much to contirm the Republican ascendancy by 
the election of Grant and Colfax. Though early 
in lite a slaveholder, he had made a will for 
their emancipatign. The war, howeyer, dis- 
counted his purpose in this regard. 


A London letter, noting the recent departure 
of Carl Schurz for Hamburg, from whence he 
and his wife go to Switzerland, says that he 
found his London visit agreeavle and profitable. 
The universal attention shown him continued to 
the last, and he was obliged to decline many in- 
vitations, among others that of the Marchioness 
of Salisbury. He dined, in company with the 
BUSI VESS OTES Sultan of Zanzibar, with the Fishmongers, one 

VLOO 4 Oe of those ancient corporations whose banquets 
SAL a have long been a synonym for splendid hospi- 
tality. He was present the same evening at the | 
Marchioness of Ripon’s ball. Mr. Bright took 
him to the House to hear Mr. Disraeli, and the 
next day he visited the House of Lords. The 
Atheneum Club—in many respects the leading 
club of London—paid Mr. Schurz the rare com- 
pliment of honorary membership, ang it was 
there that he first met Mr. Bagehot, whose writ- 
ings on the English constitution and on finance 
nade him an object of interest to Mr. Schurz, 





Parents intending to send their sons to the 
Latin school next fall, should look at the city 
advertisement elsewhere. 

Messrs. Ditson & Co.’s books of easy music 
comprise treatises on all departments of the 
science. They are invariably the best of their 
class 

To get to ‘Oak Bluffs,” that delightful re- 
sort for a warm day or the season, put yourselt 





| prominent men of that race, earnestly seconded | Sumner, whether he liked him or not, knew that 
{ tee Le ee ge ‘Bos. | be we polished and high-bred gentleman and | 
| the views of Rev. George W. Williams, of Bos } especially caretul of the observances of culti- | 
ton, wey come there to establish such a journal, | yated society. But the slanderers of those days | 
' cared almost as little about the truth or false- 
hood of their stories as the men who have in- 
j herited their malice and improved upon their | 
‘lying. The story did service then as an argu- | 
, ment or an illustration; now it is used for wit. | 
| [t ie eaccejingly funny, and the sarcasm is ter- | 
jrible. In tact, % ig fhe funniest and most sar- | 
eastic thing that these papers haye, and, as it) 
does not seem to suffer the least by use, it prom: 
ises to last a long time.— Providence Journal. 


ithe general seatimwent being that this was abso- 
| lutely necessary. Wariogs sums of money were 
| subscribed in order to make the proposed enter- 
| prise a success. 

| We vive our last page this week to a very 
| 


conclusive resme of the Beecher case from the 
|New York Times, wsigen in the light of the 
levidence that was and could be adduced on the! 
,triasl. Like the masterly analysis of gudge 
Lord betore the trial, it proves, from the docu-] Journaj for this month, that he thinks the explo- 
| ments alone, tae probability of the guilt of Mr. sion in Dows’ drug-siore in this city, a month 


| Beecher. We do not print thig satement from! or two ago, was caused by the vapor of ether. 


| seems to us there has been such a manifest pur- ! this dangerogs agent, haijing tive pounds each, 
pose on the part of Plymouth church to toler-| in the rear of his store, or in the cellar, and the 
ate 29 One who doubts the immaculateness ot! sudden breaking of any one of them by falling, 
its pastor auat if is well to show that there is’ or by pressure of the volatile liquid, would, by 
good ground for dowmiay in the case, and that the ignition of the air-mixed vapor, be sufficient 
there is some personal aad yoysnclistic inde- | to produce the entire work of ruin. The vapor 
of ether, when mixed with atmospheric air in 
r 


' pendence left. 
| The vdice of the countrr, outside the Catho- | the propusiyg§ of one part of ether to six o 
jlic communtom, js remarkably agreed, says i eight of air, affords @ yery pegerfal and dan- 
Zion's Herald, against tie demand ot Catholics | gerous explosive agent. Uf this we have hgl 
for separate schools. The Bapusts, Alethodists, | practical experience in the extensive manufac- 
| Presbyterians, Refurmed (Dutch), Unitarians,; ture of the agent. On one occasion, in 1859, 
Universalista, and other denominations, have by the leakage of 3 retort, the air-mixed vapor 
spoken through their accredited delegates in travelled over a space of more eo fifty feet in 
large public conventions; and we gladly notice a few seconds of time, and, coming in contact 
that the Republican party is openly arranging | with the turnace-fires, an explosion occurred 
itself on the side of our public schools as they which tifted the building from its foundation and 
are. A large number of secular papers express | leveled a brick wall of great strength even with 
It is clear} the ground. There was a flash and a rumbling 
plosion in this instance which corresponded 
| with that on Washington street, and the resuits, 
although not so disastrous, were of a most seri- 


themselves against any compromise. 


allow av domestic or foreign influence to inter- 
fere with an institution so fundamental and dear 
¢| a8 our common-school system. 

Rev. William Burnett Wright, a bright young | Hes as small as that stated by Mr. Dows to be 


ous character. 


, 


in his sermon a gallery of speaking statues, in 
which he put, in respective niches, Joseph. 
Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego, Matthew, Paul, 
Stephen, Savonorola, John, and Abelard, and 


the liquid causes the vapor to be almost instantly 


the containing bottle. 


Dr. J. H. Nichols, the chemist, says, in his | ties; bus they are teady for the Isdies in the 


}any desire to pull down Mr. Beecher; but &; Wr. Dows states that he had several bottles of, 


It is clear that ether in quanti- | 


preacher in this city, on Sunday last constructed | Present in the store is fully competent to cause | mountains, meadows, etc., etc.—again presents, 
the damage, and the highly volatile nature of (27 the season, its striking announcement of ad- | membered, the three Misses Caton, of Baltimore, 


A 


in the care of Mr. Kendrick and the ‘Old Col 
ony line,” and you will rejoice exceedingly that 
there are such ministers to human comfort. 


as to most Americans who occupy themselves 
with English affairs. He exchanged visits with 
Lord Granville and with Mr. Gladstone, calling 
on the latter in company with Sir Thomas Ac- 
land, whose American friends are many. He 
also visited Sir William Harcourt, the man who 
will, probably, when the time comes, contest 
with Mr. Forster the leadership of the Liberal 
party. Few Americans have seen London in| 
more fayorable circymstances, or have made a! 
stronger impression. 


‘‘Holbrook’s,” in summer or winter, is ever 
the resort of ladies of taste and refinement in 
seeking outfits of gloves, hosiery, handker- 
chiefs, laces, rufflings, etc. The stock is kept 
fresh and full, and is most attractive. 133 Trem- 
ont street. 





Cushman ¢ Brooks are so well known that it 
is hardly necessary to enumerate their special- 


A London correspondent has some precious 
gossip about Americans there. Americans, ‘tis 
said, are quite the rage this season in London 
At Ascot, where fashion reaches its full bloom 
with the blossom of its spring scarce broken 
and yntouched by autumn’s soberer tint, the 


general outfit of each season. Tourists and 
stay-at-homes will find whatever they need at 
| their commodious store. 





; Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, the publishers of 
‘Dr. W. W. Hall's excellent medical and com- 
mgeaediionsss Work, neve inet ietned ascot = | royal enclosure, sacred but to a select few, was 
| Live Long,” which includes health maxims age iy aur Gals ecaaeiennes. Sten 
| various grades, {t will be found to contain val- | 2, ; 
| ; | were gathered the Livingstons, the Hoffmans, 
| pale engeeeny #2. EPR. Mrs. and Miss Paran Stevens, and the Butler- 
The Travelers’ Insurance Co. pursues its quiet! nuncans. There is said to have been some 
| way continually, and with manifest advantage rivalry in the field of beauty between Miss 
'to the insured. It had, July 1, over $3,400, | Stevens and the fair Scotch-American flower of 
of assests, liabilities of $2,450,000, and conse- ‘the house of Duncan. The beauty of the Bos- 
| quently # eurplys of over a million to the credit ton Rebecca seems to be preferred to that of 
of policy-holders. It is & splendid company, |... New York Rowena. Some time since Miss 
and insures against accidents and death. | Stevens was assigned to Major Walter Harbord, 
| Probably no more useful or frequently con- and his then friend and companion, the Prince 
i suited wore was ever printed than Bartlett's | of Wales, was known to aid his suit. But the 
‘Familiar Quotatiqns,” which hay pow teavhed | fact that the Major wag discavered cheasing at! 
| its seventh edition. The compiler has had some | cards threw a difficulty in the way of this deli- | 
| first-class critica} and bibliographical assistance, | cate enterprise, and the Duke of Montrose is 
and with his hundred pages of additional matter | pow the fayored guest. And, as the ducal veins 
has made his work as near perfect as it can be. | sadly need a monetary vivification, it is not un- 
| Little, Brown & Co. publish it, likely Miss Stevens will return to America as) 
The old and well-deserving ‘Eastern Rail- | Duchess of Montrose. This will be the second | 
as the seashore route to innumerable | American girl who, within two years, has con- | 
of summer resort—the beaches, lakes, | nected our republican with England's ducal 
| courts. Some half-centary since, it will be re- | 





| road,” 
| places 





vantages offered. Fhe Bastern hag always | were warried respectively to the Duke of Leeds, 


disseminated when free from the restraints of) proved as good as its word. It has frankly |the Marquis of Wellesley, and Lord Stafford. | 


stated in its tables the distances, routes and cost | Since then there has been an interregnum. But 


ofr 





Some twenty-five years ago a German 





left one unoccupied, which he reserved for—— 
r* Beecher! Even the Journal ventures to say 





Steinkauler came to this country, became a nat-' have been no after expenses, and no withholding ' ibbon in all the capitals of Eurcpe. 
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merchant of this city, and a pupil for fifteen | — 


WE 


OUR GREAT EXHIBITION 


—AND— 


CLOSING-OUT SALE 


STORES 


NOM, 33, 35, 37 AND 39 


CUSHMAN 


PLACE. 


BROUAS, 
HOLBROOK, 


SHALL SELL PREVIOUS TO 


STOCK-TAKING, 


A TWO-BUTTON 


At $1.25, 


Worth $2.00, 


WE SHALL 


ALSO 


MAKE A 


CLOSING-OUT SALE 


OF DESIRABLE ARTICLES 


EV ALL DEPARTUWMENTS 
FANCY HOSIERY, GLOVES. HANDKER- 


CHIEFS, LACES, NECKWEAR, RUF- 
FLINGS, ETC., ETC. 


GARMENTS, less than 


cost; Underclothing, Nun- 
nery Work, and our own 


make. 


Ladies’ Outfits de r a) . a, Sa i 
manner. ee en eee - —_ Choice of Thre e 


C. C. HOLBROOK, 


133 Tremont St. 


julyl7 


It 





STATEMENT 


—OF 


THE— 


‘Travelers. 





2 D SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE 


co, 


HARTFORD, CONN., JULY 1, 1575. 
ASSETS. 


Real estate owne:| by the Company 
Cash on hand and in bank....... a 

Cashin han Is of Agents, or in transr 
Loans on tirst mortgages real estate. .....1, 
Deferred premiums 
Accrued interest 
United States government bonds............ 5 
State and municipal bonds........ 
Railroad stocks and bonds......... 
Bank and Insurance stocks.............0065 500.720.00 
Bills Receivable 


Total Assets........... 
LIABILITIES 








179.540.00 


40,000.00 


-$3,470,319.856 


Reserve, four per cent., life department. $2,114.426 55 


Reserve for re-insurance, accident dep'nt 169,003.18 

Claims unadjusted and not due, and all 
Other liaDiitied.. 00.6 ki cvesccvesssteoses 168,634.95 
Total Liabilities............. $2,452,062.68 








furplus as regards policy holders. $1,018.257.15 


Surplus as above,on four and one-half per cent. 
reserye, N. Y. standard, $1,228,499.73. 


—— 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 





BOSTON OFFICE, 
221 WASHINGTON ST. 
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OAK 


CHAS.G. C. PLUMMER, Gen'l Agt. 


2t 


BLUFFS. 


OLD COLONY LINE. 
SHORTEST, QUICKEST & BEST, 


No Dust! 
No Seasickness ! 


eHroiding the Disagreeable 


Passage .fcross Buz- 
zsarda’s Bay. 


20 MILES LESS DISTANCE 


BY SEA. 


PARLOR CARS. 


LEAVE BOSTON 


s.15 A. M., arriving at Oak Biuffs 11.45 A. M. 
11.15 A.M., oe meets ‘ 2.40 P.M. 
4.00 P.M., 7-36 P. M. 


LEAVE OAK BLUFFS 
6.30 A.M., arriving at Boston 10.20 A. 


10.00 A. M., * 
1.00 P. M., 
4.0 P. M., 


juli 


M. 
2.6 P.M. 
6.00 P.M. 
7.45 P. M. 


hing the various desirable points. There | to-day American beauty bears away the blue | gue Hour and Twenty Minutes Ahead of 
any other Line. a 


116,835.00 | - 


—AND— 


Beaches 


Should read the following. 





THE 


SEASHORE ROL 


IS VIA THE 


Eastern R.R 


Also the direct and only All-Rail 
Route to Wolfborough. 








STEAMERS | 


TWO | 


On Lake Winipesaukee make direct connections with 
the trains for Centre Harbor and Wiers. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


THE SHORT LINE TO 


REAL KID GLOVE,WorTH CONWAY. 


Passengers can have their choice of routes, either | 
via the Conway division of the Eastern or Port- | 
land, and Portland & Ogdensburg R. R. 


—> 


THE 
SHORTEST 


AND 


POPULAR ROUTE 


TO THR 


CRAWFORD, 





FABY AN, and 





GLEN HOUSE 


Routes to the) 
Glen House, | 
| 


North Conway and Stage, 
Distance 157 Miles | 
Portland, No. Conway and 
Stage, 188 Miles | 
Portland, Gorham & Stage, 

207 Miles 


VIA 


Crawford or | 


Passengers for the 
Fabyan House pass through the fa- 
mous White Mountain Notch. 

162 Miles 
16% * 


Distance to Crawford 
a ** Fabyan’s 


THE ONLY LINE FOR 


Cape inn, Salisbury, Hamp- 
ton (Boar’s Head), Rye, 
York Beaches, and Isles of 
Shoals. 


Also, the Sea Share Route in 
Stages to 


connection with 


Wells, Kennebunk, Biddeford Pool, 
Old Orchard and Scarboro’ Beaches, 


Choice of Four Routes to 


MOUNT DESERT, 


Via Portland and Steamer Lewiston, 
e¢ “ Rockland and Steamer, 


‘“* Bangor and Stage, 


¢e 66 ** Steamer. 


THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE TO 
MOOSEHEAD LAKE 


—AND TO— 


RANGELEY LAKE, 


Via Farmington and via 
Bryant’s Pond and .indo- 
ver for Richardson’s Wid- 
dle and Upper Dam and 
foot of Wooselucuniguntic ; 
also to all pleasure resorts 
in 

The State of Maine and Mari: 
time Provinees. , 


SUNDAY TRAINS 


Leave Boston for Portsmouth and the Beaches at 
$.15A.M. Returning, leave Port-mouth at 6.26 P.M. 





Call, or send for Circulars, Maps and Time 
Tables, at the General Pass. Agent's Office, 
250 Washington Strect. julyl7 
WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BULLDING,, 
CATERS, on the shortest notice aud at reasonavie 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to aend. 


WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 


“Kastern” 


NEW PUBLICATION 3. : 
of New Work by Dr. Mall. 


HOW TO LIVE LONG: 


|} OR, HEALTH MAXIMS, PHYSICAL, MENTAL 

AND MORAL. By W. W. Hati, A. M., M.D., 

author of “Health by Good Living.” 

In one vol. L2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Dr. HALL has been for many years one of the best- 
kKnewn and most popular wrters on health subjects 
in the United Stites His books sre full of plain 
common-sense. practical suggestions, which thou- 
sands have followed with lasting benetit to them- 
selves. In his preface to this new vouume the author 


tsavyaie 
“itis hoped that some who would not spend the 
mete hear a lecture or read a book may be enticed 
‘to peruse & paragraph now-and-then in reference to 
the care of the body, which, in being put into prac- 
tice, may have ap important bearing in the prolonga- 
aon of lite; thus teaching the reader “How To Live, 
4ONG, 





OTHER WORKS BY DR. HALL. 
1. HEALTH BY GOOD LIVING. 
thousand, 
/2. HEALTH AND DISEASE as affected by Consti- 
| pation ; and its Unmedicinal Cure. 
| 
| 8. COUGHS AND COLDS; or, The Prevention, Cause 
and Cure of Various Affections of the Throat. 
4. SLEEP; or, the Hygiene of the Night. 
5. BRONCHITIS AND KINDRED DISEASES. 


Price of each of the above in half-roan bindi 
‘ae xan bindirg, 

*.* For sale by Booksellers 
ceipt of price by the Publishers. 


|HURD aND HOUGHTON, New York. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
t 


july l7 


| 
i 
' 
| 


Twenty-second 


Sent, postpaid, on re 


| BOOKS OF EASY MUSIC! 
| Collections of Easy. Brilliant, Popular airs, that 
| ¢Very one can play, and no one can help liking. 


oe GARLAND. 32.50. Violin and Piano 

| uets. 

| sate Som FLOWERS. 32.50. Flute and Piano 
uets, 

b tr ares Mieine 

|) FLUTE BOUQUET. $1.50. Airs for Flute. 


| VlOLIN AMUSEMENTS, 31.50. Airs for Vio- 
in. 


PARTY DANCES. 75 cts. Violim and Piano. 


| WINVER'S BAND OF FOUR. 31.00. Quar 
tets for Ist and 2d Violin, Cornet or Clarionet 
and Brass. 

CLARKE'S ($) INSTRUCTORS for Piano, tor 
Reed Organ, for Violin. Each §1.00, 

WINNER'S NEW SCHOOLS. Each 75 cents. 
For Pianu, Cabinet Organ, Melodeon, Violin, 
(iuitar, Banjo, Cornet, French Accordeon, Ger- 
man Accorueon, Fife, Flute, Flageolet, Clar- 
loner. 

sold by all music dealers. 


Sent, post-free, for re- 
tail price, 


PIANOFORTES! 


Constantly on hand. For Sale and to Let. Second- 
Hand Pianos will be sold at very low prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Familiar Quotations. 


SEVENTH EDITION, 
Enlarged by nearly One Hundred Pages. 
FAMILI AK QUOTATIONS. Being an Attempt to 
Trace to their sources Passages and Phrases in 
Common Use. By JouUN BARTLETT. Seventh edi 


Hon. S61 and Xvi. pases. limo. Cloth. 33.00. 
—ee 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
PUBL ISILERS, 
jyli 254 Washington St., Boston. It 





POUGHKEEPSIE 
BRIDCE COMPANY. 


Capital Stock... . $1,000,000. 





PRUESUURT. 5 ccdcites cusses JOHN F. WINSLOW 
VICE-PRESIDENT ..........2... H.G. EASTMAN 
TREASURER GEORGE INNIS. 
SECRETARY v006c.ckicce GEORGE R. GAYLORD 
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THIN CASSIMERE SUITS. 
SCOTCH CHEVIOT SUITS. 
YACHT CLOFH SUITS. 
HOMESPUN SUITS. 
WHITE FLANNEL SUITS. 
WORSTED COATS AND VESTS. 
ALPACA AND LINEN ULSTERS, DUST- 
ERS AND SACKS. 

WHITE AND CREAM DRAB DUCK VESTS. 
BOATING SHIRTS. 

WHITE AND FANCY SHIRTS. 

SEASIDE UMBRELLAS. 
UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 
; ETC. 

Our stock is complete, and we invite an examina- 
tion of the above, which we offer at Very Low Prices 
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HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 
ae Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
cilities for duing business A specialty made of 
sigps and Decorations. tt declé 
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An examination of candidates for aclmission to the 
| Public Latio sehool will be held at the School House 
in Bedford street, on FRIDAY. Sept. , beginning at 
nine o'clock. Each candidate for admission must be 
at least nine years of age; must bring a certificate 
of vaccination trom a physician (unless he comes 
from a public seavel), and a certificate of good char- 
acter from the Principal of the school he last attend 
ed; must be able to read at first sight eaxy prose, and 
to =pell all words of common oceurrence, and must 
understand the -imple rules of written arithmetic. 
jylt 3 FRANCIS GARDNER, Head Master. 








i 8 ee ee OF BOSTON. 


BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 


— 
There will be an examiuvation of candidaes for ad- 
| mission to the Boston Normal School, a% the school 
house in West Newton street, on FRIDAY, Sept. 10, 
1s75, at ten o’clock, A.M. A diploma of graduation 
hom either of the Boston High Schools will be con- 
sidered evidence of qualification for admission. Can- 
didates not graduates of the Boston High Schools 





style. : 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. apr3o 








must pass & satisfactory examination in the ordinary 
| high school studies, and murt also present evidence 
of good moral character. : : 
julyl0 3t LARKIN DUNTON, Head Master. 
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The Beecher Trial. 


TIE FACTS THAT ARE NOT DENIED. 
THE “HARD-PAN” OF THE CASE. 


[From the New York Times.1 
I—THE ORIGIN CF THE CHARGE. 

he defense reposed in a great degree upon 
an theory that the charge of adultery was eagea 
brought against Mr. Beecher throughout : . 
negotiations and correspondence which precede 
the trial. In order to maintain this it is neces- 
sary to assume that all the witnesses for kong 
plaintiff committed perjury, and that Mr. 
Beecher was ignorant of what went on in the 
internal government of his own church. For 
Tilton swears, and Mr. and Mrs. Moulton swear, 
that Mr. Beecher explicitly conféssed the adul- 
tery to them—confessed it with tears and an- 
guish, and with passionate entreaties for for- 
giveness or pity. And the “Examining Com- 
mittee of Plymouth Church” called Tilton to 
account, in October, 1873—a year before the 
great public disclosure—tor having, in August, 
1870, accused Mr. Beecher of adultery in the 
presence of Mrs. Bradshaw. Itis scarcely pos- 
sible to assuine that Mr. Beecher was ignorant 
of this fact. It is upon record in the books of 
his own church. 

The counsel on the part of Mr. Beecher have 
treated the charge as one which originated en- 
tirely with Tilton and the Moultons. They ap- 
parently overlooked the fact that the real aceus- 
ers are not Theodore Tilton and the Moultons, 
but Mra. Tilton and Henry Ward Beecher. It 
is these two persons who have supplied the evi- 
dence which has produced the deepest impres- 
sion upon the public mind. 

Mrs. Tilton made the first written confession 
of her guilt on the 3d of July, 1870. The orig- 
inal ot this paper was afterward destroyed—but 
Mrs. Tilton admitted that it once existed. The 
paper signed by Mrs. Tilton on the 29th of De- 
cember, 1870, was a partial repetiticn of her 
original confession, and it is alleged that this - 
the only “confession” acknowledged by the de- 
tendant’s counsel—was extorted from Mrs. Til- 
ton by her husband. The improbabilities whichi 
surround the coércion theory are overwhelm- 
ing. Asa general rule, a husband would find 
it no easy task to compel his wife to take any 
course which would bring the slightest discredit 
on herself or her household. But that the 
mother of several children, a deeply religious 
and pious woman (as she is represented by Mr. 
Beecher to be) should be coérced into writing a 
charge against her pastor that he had ‘solicited 
her to be a wife to him, together with all that 
this implied,” there not being the slightest 
ground for such an accusation—such a story 
will seem to every woman in the world to be un- 
natural and monstrous. But, apart from theo- 

ries or conjectures, it is clear that, if any undue 
influence was brought to bear upon Mrs. Tilton, 
it was when she was made to retract her con- 
fession. ‘This statement we have from the wo- 
man herself, in a document which has never 
been challenged. Itincidentally admits that the 
original confession was made, not in December, 
1870, but in the previous July. The statement 
jis so important that we must print it entire. It 
is dated Dec. 16, 1872 :— 

“In July, 1870, prompted by my duty, I in- 
formed my husband that H. W. Beecher, my 
friend and pastor, had solicited me to be a wife 
tu him, together with all that this implied. Six 
months afterward my husband felt impelled by 
the circumstances of a corspiracy against him, in 
which Mrs. Beecher had taken part, to have an 
interview with Mr. Beecher. In order that Mr. 
B. might know exactly what I had said to my 
husband, I wrote a brief statement (I have for- 
gotten in what form) which my husband showed 
to Mr. Beecher. Late the same evening Mr. B. 
came to me (lying very sick at the time) and 
filled me with distress, saying I had ruined 
Aim—and wanting to know if I meant to appear 
against him. This I certainly did not mean to 
do, and the thought was agonizing to me. I 
then signed a paper which he wrote, to clear 
him in case of atrial. In this instance, as in 
most others, when absorbed by one great inter- 
est or feeling, the harmony of my mind is entirely 
disturbed, and I found on reflection that this 
paper was so drawn as to place me most unjustly 
ugainst my husband, and on the side of Mr. 
Beecher. So, in order to repair so cruel a blow 
to my long-suffering husband, I wrote an expla- 
nation of the first paperand my signature. Mr. 
Moulton procured from Mr. B. the statement, 
which I gave to him in my agitation and excite- 
ment, and now holds it. This ends my connec- 
tion with the case.—NiizaRetH R. Titton.” 

This remarkable statement seems, in itself, 
sufficient to settle three things—first, that the 
woman retracted her confession unwillingly, and 
then not because it was untrue, but because Mr. 
Beecher had worked upon her feelings; second- 
ly, that Mr. Beecher taxed her with having ru- 
ined him, which it is scarcely supposable he 
could or would have done had he been an inno- 
centman; thirdly, that even at this late date 
Mrs. Tilton regarded her husbani as ‘‘long- 
suffering,” and repented of a ‘‘cruel blow” she 
had dealt him. Would it have been a cruel 
blow to have withdrawn a wholly unjust charge 
against her pastor which had been extorted 
trom her? Or would a wife, who had been the 
victim of her husband’s cruelties and base con- 
spirac'es, be likely to describe him as a ‘‘long- 
suffering” man? 

‘That the retraction which she gave to Mr. 
Beecher was actually dictated by him is proved 
by another highly-important document. It is a 
letter from Mrs. Tilton to her husband, dated 
Dec. 30, 1870—the night of the day on which 
Mr. Beecher obtained her retraction of the orig- 
inal charge :— 

“MIDNIGHT. 

Myr Dear Huspanp :—I desire to leave with 
you before going to sleep a statement that Mr. 
Henry Ward Beecher called upon me this even- 
ing and asked me it I would defend him against 
any accusations in a council of ministers, and I 


replied solemnly that I would, in case the ac- 
He dic- 


cuser was any other than my husband. 
tated the letter, which | copied as my own, to be 


husband. 
only my husband. 


letter in your hands addressed to him, dated 


Dec. 29, had struck him dead and ended his 
You and I both are pledged to do 


usefulness. 

our best to avoid publicity. 

end to all further anxieties! Affectionately, 
EvizaBeru.’ 

Mrs. Tilton not only made the charge against 

Mr. Beecher, but she invariably adopted a tone 
of penitence for her own crime and sympathy 
tor her husband in the letters written to that 
husband when he was at a distance from home. 
In one of these letters she says of Mr. Beecher: 
“He has been the guide of our youth, and unti! 
the three last dreadtul years, when our confi- 
dence was shaken in him, we trusted him as no 
other human being.” A letter which makes a 
still more unmistakable reference to some terri- 
ble event in her life, known and admitted by 
herself and her husband, is that dated trom Ma- 
rietta, Ohio, November, 1870. It is impossible 
ior any person to read it carefully without see- 
ing that it involves an admission of her own 
grave misconduct in every line. She is writing 
to her husband :— 
_ “When, by your threats, my mother cried out 
m agony to me: ‘Why, what have you done 
Elizabeth, my child?” her worst suspicions were 
aroused, and I laid bare my heart then, that 
trom my lips, and not yours, she might receive 
the dagger into her heart.” 

Could such language as this applv to an ordi- 
nary domestic quarrel? Or to any transaction 
such as Mr. Beecher now says alone marked his 
intercourse with the Tiltons? What sense or 
meaning could there be in a woman using it who 
had merely been the victim of her husband's 
neglect or brutality? The letter goes on :— : 

“When you say to my beloved brother, ‘Mr. 
B. preaches to torty of his Mistresses every 


Sunday, then tollow with the remark that after | 


my death you hare a dreadful secret to reveal, 
pesiptcs “4 told any more ere the sword pass into 
Phere is no Pretense here that the “secret” 
was merely a talse charge—no complaint of in- 
Justice, No detense of herself, even when she 
had been accused to her own mother and brother 
Nor is it denied that Tilton really had a “dread- 
ful secret” to reveal. The ground assumed is 
that the husband was : 
the sec ret, not that he was guilty of falsehood 
tor Mfs. Tilton says that she herself elected to 
tell the secret to her mother: and, taken in een: 
nection with the allusion to the forty mistresses 
itis difficult to conjecture what she could ine 
exceptone thing. Again, when. on July 4 1871 
- she wrote a letter in which she said that she had 
been ‘misled by a good man,” we see no ott . | 
explanation of the Passage than that she had 
been misled—though to what extent the | ie 
itself docs nat say. Kead in connection i. a 
the woman's other letters and **coniessions " it 
seems scarcely possible to ascribe two meani : 
to it. es a 
The charge itself, ther 5 -stions y origi 
nated with Mrs. Filion. int iecmmee ake 
voluntarily to her husband a ret 
tells us, to her mother. 
to a certain date, 
fession over and over again, 
IL.—MR. BEF« LIS RE T 
ECHER TH EATIOS TO THE PAR. 
: — knowledge that such le 
istence as those from whic , re jus 
early convinced Mr. Sitio hme tte 
would be indispensable to admit the tae : 
of some peculiar or unusual intimacy Sarin 
Mr. Beecher and Mrs. Tilton. It could sok 


pretended that they were all w 
ri 
a tten under co- 


in every instance say 

‘ , . sty save one, 
they were “ritten to the husband when he nate 
ata distance from the wife. The explanation 
which was offered in this dilemma was that Mrs 


tters were in ex- 


ungenerous in disclosing | 


and repeated, as she | 
Her own letters, down | 
substantially repeat her con. | 





ton really had been in love with Mr. Beecher, 
= that So eee returned her affection, and 
was shocked when he discovered its existence. 
Mr. Beecher’s admissions in his evidence 
proved that he was on terms ot extreme inti- 
macy with Mrs. Tilton—an intimacy which can- 
not be usual between pastors and the female 
members of their congregations, or husbands 
would hesitate to admit ministers to their house- 
holds. It rather resembles the position once 
taken up by the Romish priesthood toward the 
family, and which led to the scandals that did 
so much to bring about the Reformation. One 
incident connected with this long intimacy was 
related by a man who could have no motive for 
seeking to injure either Mr. Beecher or Mrs. 
Tilton. Mr. Richards, the brother of Mrs. 
Tilton (who gave his evidence with manifest 
pain and reluctance), testifred that on a certain 
occasion, when he visited his sister’s, he was the 
witness of a strange scene. He thus describes 
it:— 
: “J called at the house, and was in the upper 
story—the second story, I think. I descended 
to the parlor floor and opened the door of the 
parlor, which was closed, and I saw Mr. Beecher 
seated in the front room, and Mrs. Tilton mak- 
ing a very hasty motion, and with a highly- 
flushed face, away from the position that Mr. 
Beecher occupied. It was such a situation as 
left an indelible impression on my mind. 
It is hard to believe that a brother would per- 
jure himself in order to make such a statement 
about an only sister. : 
Mr. Beecher himself tells us that, prior to 
the close of 1870, he had been in the habit of 
making the Tilton dwelling a sort of second 
home. ‘I was glad to resort to it,” he said; 
“jt was where people could not find me.” He 
admits, too, that he brought the powerful art of 
flattery to bear upon Mrs. Tilton: “I spoke to 
her in great admiration of some letters which 
she showed me which she had written, one in 
particular, and a variety of such things; at was 
entering into her life and tn some sense giving 
her an interest in my own.” He describes in 
these words a relationship which a man usually 
reserves for his own wife, and which he can sel- 
dom transfer to another man’s wife without 
danger. Mr. Beecher also stated in his evidence 
(April 13) that he was in the habit of kissing 
Mrs. Tilton. Whereupon Mr. Fullerton asked 
him: ‘‘Were you inthe habit of kissing her 


her husband ?” and Mr. Beecher replied, ‘“‘Some- 
times I did and sometimes I did not.” Again, 
in his letter to Plymouth Church (July 15, 1874) 
he admits that there had been indiscretions on 
his part Which caused him the ‘‘sharpest pangs 
of sorrow,” while he denied that there was act- 
ual guilt. Those, therefore, who say that there 
never was anything unusual in the intimacy be- 
tween Mr. Beecher and Mrs. Tilton, go far 
beyond Mr. Beecher himself. They set up a 
defense (as in other material parts of the case) 
which the defendant has emphatically contra- 
dicted. There was love—but it was unrequited 
love. In Mr. Beecher’s own version of his con- 
versation with Mrs. Moulton on the subject, 
given in evidence on the 12th of April, he said 
he had then admitted have ‘‘wrought in that 
good little woman a smoldering fire ; that it had 
burned unknown to me within her, and finally 
it broke out with such infinite mischief.” He 
also said (April 3) that when Moulton made the 
statement to him that Mrs. Tilton loved ‘this 
[Beecher’s] lite finger better than Theodore 
Tilton’s whole body,” ‘‘/ accepted it ; I had no 
means of contradicting it.” Yet it must seem 
to the ordinary observer that an innocent man, 
placed in such a position, would naturally have 
received such a statement with infinite surprise. 
Mr. Beecher further admitted that Mrs. Tilton 
had “allowed the tendrils of her affection to 
grow up upon him.” Whether Mrs. Tilton did 
indeed act in the way which is alleged on the 
part of Mr. Beecher—whether she immodestly 
torced a love upon him which he did not want 
and could not return—may be doubted from the 
evidence, but it is the imputation which the de- 
fendant has deliberately fastened upon her. 
Supposing it to be well founded, it then becomes 
hard to understand how Mrs. Tilton can be 
called the stainless saint and the model of pu- 
rity which Mr. Beecher himself has described 
her at various subsequent periods. 

There were other parties to the case besides 
Mrs. Tilton with whom Mr. Beecher was on re- 
markable terms of friendship. It is true that 
they are now denounced as conspirators and 
perjurers—but not by Mr. Beecher himself, as 
we shall see further on. That Mr. and Mrs. 
Moulton were frequently consulted by Mr. 
Beecher throughout these troubled years, con- 
cerning some great and difficult trouble, canmot 
be questioned, seeing that it rests upon evidence 
supplied by Mr. Beecher’s own hand and from 
his own mouth. In his letter to Moulton of 
June 1, 1873, he wrote: ‘‘Your noble wife, too, 
has been to me one of God’s comforters. It is 
such as she that reaews a waning faith in wom- 
anhood.” And he went on in a strain which it 
is difficult to make applicable to any of the ordi- 
nary relationships or intercourse of life :— 

‘“‘For a thousand encouragements—for service 
that no one can appreciate who has not been as 
sore-hearted as I have been, for your honorable 
delicacy, for confidence and affection—I owe 
you so much that I can neither express nor pay 
it. Notthe least has been the great-hearted 
kindness and trust which your noble wife has 
shown, and which have lifted me out of despon- 
cies often, though sometimes her clear truth- 
fulness has laid me pretty flat.” 

These ardent acknowledgments of ‘‘services” 
to a ‘sore heart” accord, it must be admitted, 
rather with Mrs. Moulton’s version of Mr. 
Beecher’s confidences in her than with the 
theory of Mr. Beecher’s counsel, that she is a 
low and degraded conspirator and perjurer. 
In explanation of the above letter Mr. Beecher 
himself Said, in his evide:.ce, ‘My whole inter- 
course with Mrs. Moulton was one which in- 
spired in me a sense of affectionate respect and 
of gratitude.” And again he said (April 12) : 
“Mrs. Moulton was a lady—thoroughbred, to 
my apprehension; and I never heard ner say a 


>! word that jarred upon my sense of the delicacy’ 
used by him agatust any other accuser than my 9 ‘ 
This letter was designed to vindicate 
Mr. Beecher against all other persons save 
I was ready to give him this 
letter because he said that upon that matter the 


” 


anc propriety of a lady's tongue.” In the same 
day's evidence he declared that Mrs. Moulton 
‘was like a bank of spring flowers’ to him. 
And yet all this time, according to the present 
theory of the defense, she was planning with 
others a deep-laid and devilish plot against his 
honor! 

Another person with whom he was on curious 


God send a speedy | terms, and whom he permitted to address him 


in a tone which most men would never have 
tolerated for a moment, was the mother of Mrs. 
Tilton—Mrs. Morse. She constantly assumed 
the position toward him of a woman who had 
some strong hold anu claim upon him througk 
her knowledge of a damning secret. She wrote 
a letter to Mr. Beecher (dated Oct. 14th, no 
year, cited in evidence April 14th), in which 
she uses this remarkable language: ‘*Do come 
and see me. I will promise that the ‘secret of 
her life,’ as she calls it, shall not be mentioned. 
I know it’s hard to bring it up, as you must 
have suffered intensely, and we all will, I fear, 
till released by death.” Here, again, is an al- 
lusion to a “secret” which could not possibly 
; have been unknown to Mr. Beecher, because 
Mrs. Morse says she knows he has ‘suffered 
intensely” on account of it. What was this se- 
jcret thus referred to by mother and daughter ? 
| Mr. Beecher had asked Mrs. Morse to call him 
| her son, and she writes, ‘When I have told darl- 
jing I telt, if you could in safety to yourself and 
| all concerned, you would be to me all this endear- 
| ing name implies, am I mistaken?” There is 
a still more startling letter from Mrs. Morse to 
| Mr. Beecher, produced in evidence Jan. 14th. 
| The testimony shows that it was written in the 
| first week of November, 1870, and its authen- 
| ticitv has never been questioned. 
; It begins by reproaching Mr. Beecher for not | 
having ‘attended to the request I [Mrs. Morse } 
| lett at your house over two weeks since,” and 
, then proceeds to berate him for not having done 
anything for ‘Elizabeth.” Presently she goes 
}on thus: “You say, keep quiet. | 








I have all | 


; See our eror (sic)...... The publicity he has 
/given to this recent and most crushing of all 
trouble is what's taken the lite out of her. I 
know of twelve persons whom he has told, and 
{they in turn have told others.” Told what? 
| At this period—November, 1870—Mr. Beecher 
| says he had no idea that even a suspicion was 
| entertained in reference to him and Mrs. Tilton. 
) And yet, here is Mrs. Tilton’s own mother 
writing to him in reference to a secret which | 
was manifestly known to him and to her. But | 
mark the extraordinary language which she pro- | 
ceeds to use: Do you know, when I hear of 





'you cracking your jokes from Sunday to Sun- 


day, and think of the misery you have brought | 
upon us, I think with the Psalmist, ‘There is no | 
God."" She goes on to say that, admitting it 
all to be the “invention of his [Tilton’s] half- | 
drunken brain, the effect is the same, for every- 
body believes it.” She complains of him for 
not getting her brother into the Custom House, 
and says ‘Elizabeth was as disappointed” as 
herself. And then, referring to Tilton, she | 
says: ‘He swears, as soon as her breath leaves 
her body, he will make this whole th ing public, | 
and this prospect, 1 think, is one thing which | 
keeps her living.” 
Now, no specific charge is made in this letter : 
| but the whole tone of it is clearly that of a 
;Womau who knows that a man has done her 
daughter a great injury, and feels that she has 
aclaim upon that man. If we ask, “Is it likely 
that a mother would thus assume her daughter's 
guilt?” we are met by another inquiry, ‘Is it 
likely that a minister of the gospel would allow 
& woman to address him in this threatening and 
insolent strain if he did not, in some way or 
other, feel that he was at her mercy?” “M 
Beecher handed this letter over to Methas. 
Mr. Fullerton asked him why he had done 80? 
He answered (April 19th) taat Mr. Moulton was 
the depositary of all the papers that related in 
aby way, directly or indirectly, to the case.” 





when you went to her house in the absence of 


| Villain, perjurer—is to be conceded to have the 


He thus admitted that the letter did relate to 
the case. His answer to the letter was cautious, 
but by no means that which any one might have 
supposed such a man would have returned to so 
impudent a series of demands. 

III.—HOW THE CHARGE WAS MADE. 

We heave next to consider the way in which 
Mr. Beecher met the charge—and this is one of 
the vital parts of the case. How an entirely in- 
nocent man would have acted, when unjastly 
accused by an intimate friend of attempting to 
seduce his wife, Mr. Beecher’s chief counsel, 
Mr. Evarts, took great, and, as some will think, 
injudicious, pains to describe. He said:— — 
“Ah! gentlemen, we must look this crime in 
its face. Why, there is not asailor in Wapping, 
with a strumpet on either knee, badgered and 
beaten in the debauches of lung voyages and 
frequent ports, but that if a comrade should 
venture to suggest to him that he had seduced 
the daughter of an old shipmate, or the wite of 
a young comrade, he would bury the sheath- 
knife in the heart of his accuser. There has 
never been a coarse and vulgar debauchee vo- 
luptuary, that would flaunt his wealth and his 
vices in the face of our citizens here or in New 
York, and ride the tour-in-hand of his riches 
packed with courtesans, the fact that one of his 
boon companions should accuse him of seduc- 
ing the companion of his daughter, the wife of 
his friend, who had been trusted to his care, 
but that would send a bullet through the heart 
of his accuser.” 

That, probably, is the kind of impulse, wrong 
or right, which most men would feel under 
these trying circumstances. But when Mr. 
Evarts laid so much stress upon it he impru- 
dently forgot how different was the course which 
his client pursued. Mr. Beecher did not in any 
way resent the insult. He did not even go to 
any old and trusted member of his church to 
take counsel on the subject. He went toa com- 
paratively slight acquaintance—Mr. Moulton. 
He showed no indignation over an accusation 
which might well have stirred the most sluggish 
nature. The first thing which happened after 
he was commanded by Tilton to resign his posi- 
tion and quit Brooklyn was this: he obeyed a 
peremptory summons to go to Moulton’s house 
to meet Tilton on the very night of the Plym- 
outh-church prayer-meeting. It was most in- 
convenient for him togo. His church expected 
him. But Moulton, who brought the summons, 
would take no denial. Mr. Beecher sent a mes- 
sage in hot haste requesting some one else to 
occupy his place at the Plymouth-church ser- 
vices. The prayer-meeting was neglected in 
order that the pastor might be led against his 
will to an interview with a man who had just 
ordered him to depart from church and home. 
He then manages to see Mrs. Tilton, and causes 
her to write the letter of retraction. This he 
does unknown to the husband. It is from the 
wife that Tilton afterward hears that the letter 
had been written—not from Beecher. 

What happened next is still more remarkable. 
We do not hear of any protest from Mr. Beecher 
—of any consultation with a lawyer, with Mr. 
Shearman, or the famous Mr. Tracy. On the 
very next Gay he parts with the letter of re- 
traction, and on the day following that he dic- 
tated the celebrated ‘‘letter of contrition.” 
That he did say substantially what is to-day 
found written in that document no one who 
reads his cross-examination can for a moment 
doubt. Mr. Fullerton took the letter clause by 
clause, and asked Mr. Beecher whether he said 
this and that, or not? After much dexterous 
and elaborate fencing with the question, Mr. 
Beecher was in every case obliged at last to 
answer, “I did.” We must quote one or two 
examples of this kind :— 

First Instance.—Mr. Fullerton—I call your 
attention now, Mr. Beecher, still further to this 
document: ‘‘He would have been a better man 
in my circumstances than I have been.” Did 
you say anything to that effect ? 

Mr. Beecher—I did not say that sentence that 
I recollect, sir, but I said something which I can 
well understand might have been put down for 
short in that sentence. 

Q.—Did you say anything that conveyed that 
sentiment? A.—/ did. 

Second Instance. — Mr. Fullerton —I read 
another sentence: “I can ask nothing except 
that he will remember all the other hearts that 
would ache.” Did vou say anything that con- 
veyed that idea? 

Mr. Beecher—Not in that bold way. 

Q.—Well, how did you say it—did you say 
that in substance? A.—Not in its apothegmatic 
form, as it stands there. 

Q.—Did you express that sentiment, whether 
you clothed it in that language? A.—/J/ dis- 
coursed with him. 

Q.—Did you express that sentiment? A.— 
No, not in that close way in which you press 
me for an answer. 

Q.—Well, something akin to it? 
give you almost the very thing. 

Q.—Somcthing akin to it—something in that 
neighborhood? A.—I pip, sir. 

Ard so.on, throughout the cross-examination. 

Moreover, Mr. Beecher admits that he wrote 
with his own hand, at the foot of the letter, ‘‘I 
have trusted this to Moulton in confidence. 
Henry Ward Beecher.” As this fact has been 
denied, we must once more quote from Mr. 
Beecher’s own evidence. (Cross-examination 
of Mr. Beecher, April 15th.) 

Q.—You did not, then, put your name to that 
paper for the purpose of authenticating it? A.— 
I put my name to that—— 

Q.—I ask you that question, and I want you 
to answer it. A.—I did not put my name to 
that paper for the purpose of authenticating the 
form of its contents. 

Q.—You say—‘‘I have trusted this to Moulton 
in confidence.” A.—Yes. 

Q.—That is your handwriting, I believe? 
A.—TI think tt is, sir. 

Q.—Well, have you any doubt about it? A.— 
No, str ; Thaveno doubt about it; I think it is. 

It is a great tax on ordinary credulity to be 
asked to believe that Mr. Beecher would have 
written these words on a letter, and signed his 
name to them, and then have handed over the 
letter to a third person for use, without know- 
ing or surmising what were its contents. More- 
over, in a note from Mr. Beecher to Moulton, 
dated June 1, 1873, he thus refers to this docu- 
ment: **The agreement was made after my let- 
ter through you was written.” Here he dis- 
tinctly acknowledges it as his own production, 
and calls it a letter—and he was forced to repeat 
that acknowledgment in his cross-examination. 
And what does this letter say? ‘I ask, 
through you, Theodore Tilton’s forgiveness, 
and I humble myself before him as I do before 
my God.” Why? Because Tilton had accused 
him of seducing his wife? It is strange to find 
an innocent man, writhing under so outrageous 
a charge as that, talking of ‘‘humbling” himself 
before his accuser. ‘‘I will die before any one 
but myself shall be inculpated.” Inculpated 
through what? It seems, then, that there were 
two persons liabie to be ‘tinculpated.” This 
treatment of the charge-is less like a denial of 
it than an admission. ‘‘I will only ask him to 
remember the other hearts that would ache.” 
Why should a man who had been wrongfully 
accused of seducing a friend’s wife write such a 
letter as this to the friend within three days of 
the accusation? Who was the injured man— 
Beecher or Tilton? Beecher, according to the 
theory of the defense. And yet here and every- 
where else in the case we find him “humbling 
himself before Tilton” and pleading for mercy. 
Let us now recapitulate the events of five 
days — five memorable days. How do Mr. 


A.—I can 


accord with the theory of his innocence ? 
Monday, Dec. 26.—Tilton sends a note to 


outh church and Brooklyn. 
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you immediately cease trom the ministry of 


through her married life done so, and we now Plymouth church, and that you quit the city of mailing purposes.—Mr. Beecher has 
| of this. 
Thursday, Dec. 29.—Mrs. Tilton writes her | 87000 toward business projects in which ‘Tilton | 
was engaged. 
Friday, Dec. 30.—Mr. Beecher receives a} Mr. Beecher, Tilton, on one occasion, at least 


Brooklyn as aresident.—Tu&opore Titton.” 
confession. 


peremptory summons to go to Moulton’s house 


to meet Tilton. He goes. Mr. Fullerton put | « 


tnis question to him: ‘*Then you went off at the | May ®, 1874.) 
beck of the man who had insulted you on the| swore on the trial that he had paid it willingly 


26th to know what he wanted?” Mr. Beecher | ‘ 
answered: **I did, sir.” He is told of Mrs. 


to Tilton as an iJl-used man. 


him to be silent. 


plead again 


Beecher’s own narrative :— 

“I only know that when I went in Mr. Tilton 
received me moodily, and that after a little con- 
versation and explanation which took place he 
became gracious, and that he fell into an easy 
and unbusiness-like chat; and that in the course 
of it, sitting there in the old-fashioned way in 
his house, I went up and argued the matter— 
sat down on his knee in order to make the ap- 
peal closer, and when I was sitting there Mrs. 
Tilton came into the room and burst out laugh- 
ing; I recollect the interview, and I think when 
she came into the room she came up and kissed 
me very cordially.” 

Thus the victim of a charge which is enough 
to ruin any man, to say nothing of a great min- 
ister, never seeks to clear or defend himself— 
he merely appeals to his accuser, and sits down 
on Ins accuser’s Knee to ‘‘make the appeal 
closer.” 

We are unable to discover any time at which 
Mr. Beecher attempted to defend himself until 
the charge against him had been made public 
through the newspapers. Then something had 
to be said and done. From the 30th of De- 
cember, 1870, down to last summer, he was in- 
cessantly engaged in a despairing effort to con- 
ceal something which, if made known, he felt 
sure would ruin him. The Moultons evidently 
knew the secret; and his piteous appeals to Mr. 
Moulton tohelp him are on record in his own 
letters. In all this correspondence Mr. Beecher 
constantly represented himself as the offender. 
Down to so late a period as June 1, 1873, Mr. 
Beecher wrote to Moulton a letter in which his 
own culpability and Tilton’s past generosity 
are assumed as perfectly well understood be- 
tween all the parties. He says in the course of 
the letter: ‘Tilton had condoned his wife’s 
fault.” Very strange language considering that 
the wife had committed no fault. Of course 
this fatal passage could not be reconciled with 
the general theory of the defense—that Mr. 
Beecher and Mrs. Tilton were both ill-used per- 
sons, and perfectly innocent of all wrong. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Evarts suggested that the ‘‘fault” 
in Mrs. Tilton above referred to was that of 
having divided her affections between her hus- 
band and Mr. Beecher. But in a previous part 
of his speech Mr. Evarts declared that she had 
never acted thus—that Mr. Beecher had been 
‘imposed upon” when he was led to believe that 
she had. One of the most curious features of 
the defense is the rapidity with which Mr. 
Beecher’s legal advisers have from time-to-time 
substituted one theory for another—constructing 
elaborate chains of explanations, then repudi- 
ating them, then returning to them, then dis- 
carding them again, and so on ad infinitum. 
Every theory which Mr. Beecher put forward to 
account for his conduct before the’ trial was ex- 
pressly contradieted by himself or his counsel 
upon the trial. Every theory advanced by Mr. 
Beecher during the trial is expressly contradict- 
ed by his own former admissions and letters. 

Mr. Beecher knew, after the 30th December, 
1870, that he was accused of adultery. He must 
have known, months before, that Tilton accused 
him of it; but it was not until December that he 
found out that the charge rested on Mrs. Tilton's 
own confession. The letters, conversations and 
negotiations which from that time forth passed 
between all the chief personages in this miser- 
able tragedy obviously proceeded upon the un- 
derstanding that Mr. Beecher had committed 
some grave offense, the consequences of which 
would be utter destruction to him, so that rather 
than face them he cried out for death. That 
was the common ground on which all these per- 
sons met. it is the key, and apparently the 
only key, to the long series of letters, compro- 
mises and interviews. The fact of guilt was 
taken for granted on all sides. It was acknowl- 
edged in all Mr. Beecher’s interviews with Moul- 
ton and Mrs. Moulton, it had been confessed to 
Mrs. Tilton’s mother by herself (us the Marietta 
letter conclusively shows), and it was proclaimed 
by Mr. Beecher in all his letters. Onthe 7th of 
February, 1871, he implores Mrs. Tilton to trust 
implicitly to Mr. Moulton’s guidance. ‘‘His 
hand it was,” he says, ‘‘that tied up the storm 
that was ready to burst upon our heads.” What 
necessity was there for using !anguage of this 
sort to a woman who had done no wrong, and 
could have no reason to fearany storm? In Fvb- 
ruary, 1872—exactly a year later— Mr. Beecher 
offers to abandon his church and position alto- 
gether if Tilton felt disposed to exact sucha 
penalty. ‘It my destruction,” he wrote, ‘‘would 
place him, Theodore, all right, that shall not 
stand in the way. I am willing to step down 
and out.....--I do not think that anything will 
be gained by it. I should be destroyed, but he 
would not be saved. He, Elizabeth and the chil- 
dren would have their future clouded.” The last 
sentence is full of dreadful meaning. Itis a plain 
admission that something had taken place which, 
if known, would not only ruin Mr Beecher, but 
cloud the future even of Tilton’s children. What 
was there to destroy Mr. Beecher in his having 
advised Bowen to discharge Tilton, or suggest- 
ing a separation between man and wife—even it 
he had done these things? How many acts can 
a mother commit which will ‘‘cloud the future” 
of her children? Mr. Beecher goes on in this 
same letter to protest that he is living ‘ton the 
sharp and ragged edge of anxiety, remorse, fear, 
despair.” Why remorse? And, above all, why 
fear? Supposing he advised the wife to leave 
her husband—which is purely a supposition— 
why fear for himself ? 


what took place — we purposely follow Mr. | they appear to be absolutely destructive of the 
blackmailing hypothesis. 
he finally surrendered to the Shearman-Tracy 
tactics :— 


from the White Mountains. 


question and answer: ‘‘Q.—Then you suppose 
these charges against you? 
had reason to think that I had been a wronger 
of his family.” 


Beecher’s own counsel ought to have read be- 
fore they persisted in this line of defense :— 


made by Mrs. Tilton? 


A.—As a charge that he represented he made 
from her. 


Mr. Beecher said it had 


He was asked when 


‘““A.—Well, I think it was since I returned 


Q.—Well, when was that? A.—That was 
about October, 1874. 

Q.—Then you gave up and came to the con- 
clusion that it was blackmail because they told 
you so? A.—Well, / didn’t dare to say in 
their presence any more that tt was not black- 
mail ; I had been so constantly disciplined by 
them that I did not dare to say it was not black- 
mail, 

Q.—Then they intimidated you and treated 
you a greatdeal worse than Moulton did? A.— 
Oh, a great deal worse! 

Q.—Mr. Beecher, your answer to the ques- 
tion I put to you, whether you now believe that 
Francis D. Moulton intended to levy blackmail 
upon you, has not been answered satisfactorily 
to some of my associates, and I will put it to 
you again, as to your present belief? A.—Well, 
sir, it you mean by blackmail he levied contri- 
butions for his own advantage on me,I don’t 
think he did. 

Q.—Yes? A.—But if you mean that he 
levied money upon me, using my generous feel- 
ings as the instrument, for the benefit of Mr. 
Tilton, I think he did. 


using your generous feelings? A.—Well, I 
think he did in regard to the $5000, though I 
did not at the time, and though it is entirely an 
after judgment and an artificial judgment. 
Q.—Entirely voluntary that payment was? 
A.—/t was, so far as | was concerned, perfectly 
so.” 
And again :— 
“Q.—It never occurred to you, then, that the 
payment of this money, which gave you so much 
joy in it, was blackmail until you had a lawyer 
tell you of it? A.—I was fought with and act- 
ually beaten into the use of the term. I de- 
fended Mr. Moulton up and down, and said he 
had no thought of the kind. I would not be- 
lieve it of him, and it was in subsequent con- 
ferences that they made me. I was made 
ashamed of my simplicity—that is, they told me 
I was green.” 


the blackmailed person who first finds out, 
by bitter experience, that he has been victim- 
ized, and then he goes to the lawyers to get ad- 
vice as to some means of saving himself. In 
this case the money was paid ‘‘with joy,” and 
it required two lawyers to discover that it was 
really a blackmailing operation. 

3. That the charge was the result of a con- 


before such a theory can be established, and no 
successful, or even serious, attempt of the kind 
has been made. Mr. and Mrs. Moulton had no 
motive for desiring to injure Mr. Beecher. On 
the contrary, it is clear that they did their best 
for three or four years to hush the matter up, 
and Moulton does not hesitate to avow that he 
“told lies” to shield Beecher during that period, 
as perhaps most men would have done to save a 
friend under similar circumstances. The Moul- 
tons refused to stand by Mr. Beecher when he 
denied his own words to them, and then for the 
first time they were accused of being conspi- 
rators. The reward they have met with for en- 
deavoring to shield Mr. B-echer will probably 
discourage them from attempting anything of 
that kind in future. 

4. That Triton makes the charge knowing it 
to be false.—Here, as throughout the ecas-, it is 
the evidence of Mr. Beecher which overwhelms 
the defense set up by Mr. Beecher's lawyers. 
For he admits that Mrs. Tilton did make the 
charge. When he went to her room on the 
20th of December the following scene took place 
—described by himself in his recent evidence :— 

**¢ Elizabeth, he says that you have told him that 
I had won your affections from him and that you 
had transferred the wifely affection to me,’ and 
that I think it was, though I will not be certain 
about that matter; the tears ran down her 
cheeks and she made still no response; I went 
on and said to her, ‘Elizabeth, Mr. Tilton says 
that you nave declared to him that I have made 
improper advances toward you, and she was 
very much agitated; I said, ‘ Elizabeth, have 
you ever said that to your husband?’ and she 
bowed her head, and then it was that I spoke to 
her with more emphasis than I had done.” 

In his cross-examination by Mr. Fullerton, 
April 15, he was asked why he did not resent 
the injury which Mr. Tilton had done to him in 
making the charge. He answered: “If the 
charge was a correct one he did not injure me.” 
Surely a most remarkable answer. Presentiy 
he said, ‘‘My conclusion was that Mr. Tilton 
had reason tor making that charge; that he had 
evidence of it from his wife.” Again—we quote 


Mr. Tilton was acting in good faith in making 
A.—I supposed he 


One more quotation from evidence which Mr. 


“Q.—Did you regard it simply as a charge 
A.—Certainly I did. 
Q.—And not as a charge by Theodore Tilton ? 


Q.—Did you not understand him as making 


Q.—Well, when did he take the advantage of 


In most cases of blackmail it is generally 


sptiracy.—But there must be an animus shown 


upon him.” 


Even when Tilton reproached Beecher for 
forcing Mrs. Tilton to retract her charge, what 
was the minister's attitude? Did he turn upon 
his accuser inindignation? No; he simply com- 
plained that he thought ‘‘an unfair advantage 
had been taken of him.” ‘Tilton rejoined that it 
was he who had acted unfairly in extorting the 
retraction. ‘‘J argued the point with him,” 
says Mr. Beecher (Evidence, April 15). It is 
difficult to imagine a man, who had been inno- 
cently accused of adultery, condescending to ar- 
gue such a point” with the scoundrel who had 
trumped up the charge. Mr. Beecher had ob- 
tained a retraction to which, on his own version 
of the affair, he was thoroughly entitled. He then 
apologized for having obtained it, and handed it 
back to Moulton. The ordinary principles or 
motives upon which human conduct can be ex- 
plained utterly fail to reconcile such a course as 
this with conscious innocence. 

It is impossible to feel surprise that all the in- 
genuity of Mr. Beecher’s counsel failed to con- 
vince the jury, and has failed to convince 
the public, that Mr. Beecher's method of meet- 
ing this charge was worthy of a Christian 
minister, or could have been prompted by a 
‘conscience void of offense.” Mr. Beecher has 
told a dozen different stories in explanation of 
his letters and conduct—and every one of them 
crushes the other. 

IV.—THE ANSWERS TO THE CHARGE. 

These are so few, when sifted out from the 


enormous mass of verbiage under which they | , 
have been buried by the lawyers, that they can | 7... ‘7 
Beecher’s actions and conduct on those days | be brought into a comparatively brief compass. | . re 
The direct replies to the charge are these :— 


1. That ro accusation of adultery was ever 


Beecher demanding his retirement from Plym- | made.—This, as we have shown, is disproved | 
The following is | not only by the evidence of Mr. Tilton and Mr. | 
| the document—an extraordinary one for an in-| and Mrs. Moulton, but by the letters of the two 
nocent man to receive without taking instant | persons chiefly involved. 
steps to punish or expose the persou who sent it: support this part of the defense but the oath on | . Mr. Beecher, aski hi rhetl } 

3 the trial of the defendant himself, and with that | 7° pila el gy pa dalam tonnage 
Henry Ward Beecher :—Sir—I demand that, | oath his own previous course of conduct and | 
| for reasons which you explicitly understand, | correspondence are disastrously in conflict. 


2. That the charge was concocted for black- | 
disposed | 
He only paid over, from first to last, | 


2} 


So far from exacting money from 


expressly refused to receive ‘any pecuniary or | 


other favor” at his hands. (Tilton to Beecher, | 


As for the $7000, Mr. Beecher 


. 


‘Not the slightest pressure was brought to bear | 
(Beecher’s evidence, April 20.) | 


l'ilton’s confession, and chargeé with the adul- |The reader had better examine Mr. Beecher’s | 





tery. 


After leaving Moulton’s house Mr. ! own words on this subject. 


(From Mr. Beech- | 


Beecher goes to Tilton’s and induces Mrs. Til- | er’s cross-examination, April 20. )— 


ton to retract |. er charge. 


Saturday, Lec. 31.—Moulton goes to Beech- | from you by Mr. Moulton in any improper way ? | 


“(Q.—Well, did you think that was obtained | 


er's house and tells dim he has acted basely in | A.—No; that was not my feeling, then, at all. 


forcing the retraction trom Mrs. Tilton. There- 
upon Beecher hands over the retraction to/t 
Moulton. | 
Sunday, Jan. 1, 1871.—Beecher dictates the | t 
celebrated letter of contrition, in which he|s 
‘“*humbles himself before Theodore Tilton as 
betore his God,” and pleads for forgiveness. 
But now we are face-to-face with another ex- | c 
traordinary fact. On the 7thof February, 1871 | 
—more than a month after Tilton had accused | o 
Beecher of a crime which his counsel says | 
would have justified him in “ burying a knife ” I 
in Tilton’s heart—he writes to Moulton an ur- | 
gent request that he will make him and Tilton 
friends again. And he adds: “T eodore will 
have the hardest task in such a case: but has 
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he not proved himself capable of the noblest | to give it. 


things?” So that we are to understand that to} 
accuse an intimate friend and a pastor of adul- | 
tery is a ‘noble thing.” And the wrongtully- | 
accused man is to go to his accuser and beg his | 
forgiveness. And the false accuser—traitor, 
hardest part to play in the reconciliation. These 
are startling propositions to lay down—and yet 
they are the only deductions to be drawn from 
the theory of the defense. Another difficult 


in the light of blackmail? 


fully. 


vantage of? 


Q.—You did not regard it as a blackmail 
hen? A.—I did not. 

Q.—Can you tell how much was paid prior to | 
he payment of the $5000? A.—Not accurately, 
ir; Ihave an impression that the whole sum | 


amounted to $7000—over that thin under. 


Q.—That is including the $5000? 4.—In- 
luding the 85000, | 
Q.— Was the $2000 paid before the payment 
t the $5000? A.—Yes, sir, I think hi ive | 
Q.—Did you pay any after the $5000? 4.— 
think not. | 
Q.—Did you look at any of these payments | 
i ¢ A.—I did not, sir. 
Q.—You felt entirely satisfied with the money 
ou had given? A.—And I rejoiced to be ab’e 


Q.— And did it willingly ? 


! 
Q.—And rejoicingly? A.—And rejoicingly. 
Q.— Without finding any fault with a ning 


Q.—Or thinking that you had been taken ad- 
A.—I did not dream of it. | 
Q.—Or imposed upon? 


| 6s ; ” 
4 . j re a 
There is nothing to lt poor child 


| No! if he had been innocent. 


| thing of a much more serious and ruinous char- | x, 
| 
acter. 


A.—I did it cheer- | plated separation from her husband. 
‘nantly deny,” she says (letter of Jan. 4, 1871), 
nobede? “that I ever sought separation from my hus- 
i ; : yvoey * ” This is one of the numerous letters which 
A.—Without finding th band. 1i8 is 

ng the slightest fault. | Mr. Beecher’s counsel found it more convenient 


| to overlook than to explain. 


upon.” A-—Or imposed | ancholy case. That they tell heavily against Mr. 


In fact, Mr. Beother ad itted that the idea | Beecher will be universally regretted, for it is a 


that charge on his own behalf against you? 
A.—I had no doubt that he supposed the charge 
to be as she had written it to him at that time.” 
It is clear from these admissions of Mr. 
Beecher himself that he never believed either 
that Tilton had concocted the charge, or that 
Mrs. Tilton made it under coércion. In short, 
he upsets all the ingenious theories put forward 
by his own lawyers. 

5. The answer is that Mrs. Tilton never con- 
Sessed adultery. Several witnesses swear that 
she did. And the defendant did not venture to 
call her, although the plaintiff offered in court 
to consent to her being called. Presumably, she 
was a hostile witness to the plaintiff, and had he 
called her he could not have cross-examined 
her, and of course the other side would have 
had no motive for doing so. Therefore, when 
the plaintiff offered to interpose no objection to 
receiving her as a witness, he did all that he 
could do. 

6. Mr. Beecher swears he is innocent.—This 
must, of course, be taken into consideration 
with the fact that several witnesses swear that 
he repeatedly confessed his guilt to them. In 
all such situations it cannot be assumed that 
one person alone tells the truth, unless he is 
borne out by a powerful sequence of circum- 
stantial evidence and his own general conduct. 
It is clear that Mr. Beecher is not so sustained. 
Putting aside for a moment the testimony of Til- 
ton and the Moultons, there is a witness whose 
entire credibility no one has impeached. We 
efer to Mrs. Bradshaw. She declares that 
ilton admitted the adultery to her, and 
said if the charge was ever made publicly she 
| would ‘‘sacrifice her husband and deny every- 
thing.” Mrs. Bradshaw reported this statement 
to Mr. Beecher, and he did not deny the adal- 
}tery, but merely spoke of Mrs. Tilton as the 
In October, 1873, this lady—for 
wenty years a member of Plymouth Church— 





‘‘must accept Theodore’s awful story for the 
truth.” Surely Mr. Beecher ought to have said 
But he did not 
say it. He merely advised Mrs. Bradshaw (let- 
ter of Oct. 7, 1873) not to interfere, and added, 
“whatever differences have arisen have been 
amicably adjusted by those most deeply con- 
cerned.” Now, here was a distinct appeal to 
him, made by a valued member of his congre- 
gation, to deny ‘‘Theodore’s awful story”—and 
he retused to do it. These witnesses were sub- 
stantially unshaken during cross-examination, 
and all the documents in the case go to the ver- 
ification of their narratives. There is some 
doubt about a date in Mrs. Moulton’s evidence, 
but Mr. Beecher admits that he had a long in- 
terview with her somewhere about the time al- 
leged, and the actual date is, therefore, of no 
importance. 

7. That Mr. Beecher’s remorse arose from his 
having caused Tilton’s dismissal by Bowen. 
But Bowen swears that this advice did not 


cause the dismissal in question—and the let-| por sale by all Grocers and the Trade generally. Also | 


ters in the case evidently refer to some trans- 
action of a totally ditferent kind. Moreover, 
Tilton was not dismissed by Bowen until long 
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fact to explain is that whenever Mr. Beecher | of blackmailing never entered his head until it| mournful sight to see a great preacher of re- 
wro‘e a letter on this subject he always referred was put there by those two ‘‘smart” lawyers, | ligion resting even under the suspicion of a dark 
Thus, in hie let- | Tracy and Shearman. i 
ter denouncing Dr. Storrs, he says: ‘I am in| been ‘rubbed into him” by these worthy men. 
hopes that Theodore, who has borne so much, | Not until October, 1874, did he ‘‘give in to 
will be unwilling to be a flail in Storrs’ hand to | them”—that is, not until the Tilton and Moulton 
strike at a friend.” Always there is the same | charges and papers had been published, and it 
fear of Tilton, and the same anxiety to induce | was necessary to make a public reply to them. 
It was in that desperate situation, when con- 
On the 20th of May, Mr. Beecher, according | cealment was all over, and when something 
to. his own evidence (given on the 5th of April), | must be said to destroy the effect of Tilton’s 
went to Tilton’s house—not for the purpose of | and Moulton’s statements, that the blackmail- 
“burying a knife in his heart,” but in order to | ing explanation was first produced. On this 
for forgiveness. He thus describes | point Mr. Beecher’s admissions are clear, and | MANUFACTURERS, BOTTLERS. IMPORTERS AND 
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Summer Beverages! 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & CO, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS, 
ANNOUNCE AN UNEQUALLED STOCK OF 


SODA, 
OTTAWA BEER, 
MINERAL WATER, 
LAGER BEER, 


ALE PILSNER BEER, 


TONIC BEER, 
PORTER, 
CIDER, 
SYRUPS. 


STAR SPRING WATER, 


Put up in Bottles, Barrelsand Half-Barrels 





They make a SPECIALTY of 


BELFAST GINGER ALE. 


SPECIAL AGENTS FOR 


UNITOGA SPRING WATER, 


Whose curative properties are universally acknowl- 
edged by the Medical Faculty. Their 


BELFAST GINGER ALE 


Is distinguished for its richness and fullness of flavor. 


aa Orders from Dealers, Hotels and Fam- 
illes supplied with promptness, and at the 
VERY LOWEST PRICES! 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & CO., 


Howard Athenreum Building, 


Howard Street..---- -Boston. 
MOSES FAIRRANKsS, LEVI FAIRBANKS, 
OTLS S. NEALE. 4t 


SANFORD'S 
JAMAICA 
GINGER. 


HIS elegant preparation is prepared from the 
TRUE Jamaica Ginger, combined with choice 
aromatics and genuine French brandy, and is vastly 
superior 0 every other Extract or Essence of Ginger 
betore the public—all of which are prepared with al- 
cohol by the old process. 


CHOLERA MORBUS, 


Cramps, Pains, Diarrhaa and Dysentery, are instant- 
ly relieved by it. It will render an attack of Cholera 
Morbus impossible, if taken when the first symptoms 
of this dangerous complaint first manifest théwselves. 


CRAMPS AND PAINS 


Whether produced by indigestion, improper food, 
change of water or diet, too free indulgence in ice- 
water, exposure to sudden changes of temperature, 
are immediately relieved by it. One ounce added to 


"IGE WATER 


And sweetened, forms a mixture which. as a cooling. 
healthy, and refreshing summer Beverage, has no 
equal. Barrels of ice-water, prepared in this way. 
may be drank without the slightest injury, and happy 
is the man who finds in this a substitute for spirituous 
liquors. Its value to the Farmer, Mechanic, and La- 
borer, cannot be over-estimated. It is so cheap as to 
be within the reach of all; s« finely-flavored as to be 
enjoyed by lovers of the choicest liquors. 


DYSPEPSIA, 


Flatulency, Sluggish Digestion, want of Tone and Ac- 
tivity in the Stomach and Bowels, Oppression after 
Eating, are sure to be relieved by a single dose taken 


after each meal. 
10 WILL BE PAID tor a bottle of any 
: other Extract or Essence of Jamaica 
Ginger if found to equal it in fine flavor, purity and 
ir medicinal effect. Largest. Cheapest; and 
3est. Take no other until you have given it a trial. 





WEEKS & POTTER,.................. Boston, 
General Agents. 


For sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
july3 8 


Martha's Vineyar 


Nantucket. 
OLD COLONY LIWE, 


On and after July 1, 1875, Express Trains leave Old 
Colony Depot, corner South and Kneeland streets, 
Boston, daily (Sundays excepted,) for Oak Bluffs, 
Vineyard Highlands, Edgartown and Kata- 
ma at 8.15, 11.15, A. M.,4 P. M., and for Nantucket, 
11.15 A. M., Saturdays excepted; and on Saturdays 
only at4 P.M. Returning, steamers leave Oak Bluffs 
9.30,10 A. M., 1,4 P.M,, and Nantucket 7.30 A. M., 
1.15 P.M. 

EXCURSION TICKETS, 

Boston to Oak Bluffs and Return, §3.50 
Boston to Nantucket and Return, 4.75. 

For sale at office of FALL RIVER LINE, 3 Old 
State House, and at Old Colony Depot. 


BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH. 


DAY EXCURSIONS. 


Passengers can leave Boston, at 8.15 A. M., reach 
Oak Bluffs about 12 M.; leave Oak Bluffs on retufn at 
4 P.M., and arrive in Boston, at 7.45 P. M., allowing ; 
about four hours on the Vineyard. 

J.R. KENDRCIK, Supt. 


Boston, July 1, 1875. jv3 


Claret, 
Sauternes, 

Mock, 

Sweet Catawba, 

California Wines, 

Belfast Ginger Mle, 

Bass & Co.’s English fle, 
Guinness’s Dublin Stout, 


And a general assortment of 


FOREIGN WINES AND SPIRITS 


For Family Use, at Low Prices. 





For sale by 


87 & 89 State Street. 
july3 we ot 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE AMERICAN 


CINCER ALE. 


A Delicious Summer Drink. 


manufacturers of 


SODA AND MINERAL WATER, 


In Fountains, Siphons and Bottles. 





after he had made the charge against Beecher— 


so that the charge could not possibly have been | SARSAPARILLA AND GINGER BEER, 


prompted by motives of revenge for the dis- | 
missal in question. | 
8. That Mr. Beecher merely advised the sep- | 


} Iti si in| ALE and the CREAM NECTAR ALE in bottles. 
aration of the Tiltons.—It is sufficient to say in | Pure Apple Cider and Dr. VAN ZANDT’S TONIC 
SER 


answer to this that no reterence to the fact ap- 
pears in any of his letters or conversations. All 
that he wrote or said manifestly referred to some- | 1 


But it must also be stated that Mrs. 


Tilton herself denies ever having even contem- 
“T indig- 


Such appear to us to be the facts in this mel- 








Dep 
Will be promptly attended to 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 


Boston 
H 


And dealers in Massey, Collins & Co.’s 
PHILADELPHIA ALE AND PORTER. 
Also Frank Jones’s PORTSMOUTH GOLDEN 


fe 


PILSNER AND LAGER BEER, 
n bottles for shipping and family use. All orders 
ent to WO Worcester Street ) 


§ BOSTON, 
ot, 56 Hilby St., 


CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


AGENTS FOR 
Pure White Lead, and 

urd’s Genuine English Lead. 
85 & 89 Oliver, cor. High St., _—— 





aprl7 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
a&e., &e. 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1555 
TEAS, 

For Family and Club use, on 

+ 2 ome MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
Sa RS 
WEDDING & VISITING CARDS 


Every Description of Engraving. The Lowest Prices. 
GR 


Vincent, Hathaway & Co, | 


MANUFACTURERS, BOTTLERS 
BREWERS’ AGENTS. 


AND 


SPECIALTIES: 
BOSTON GINGER ALE, 


OLDEN-1IME STOCK ALE, 
PILSNER LAGER BEER, 
CHAMPAGNE CIDER, 
PHILADELPHIA PORTER, 
SODA AND MINERAL WATERS, 


Inthe PATENT STEEL FOUNTAINS. 


VINCENT, HATHAWAY & CO., 
109, 111, and 113 Broad Street, 
BOsTon, 


432 Hudson Street. 


VEW YORK. 


“WM, SARGENT & 0. 


LARGEST & BEST ASSORTMENT 


~—OF— 


Carriages 


To be found in the country, including a great variety 


—Or— 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES, 


Which they will offer at 


Pricesto conform to the times 





Manufactory and Repository, 
14 TO 22 SUDBURY STREET, 


(NEAR HAYMARKET SQUARE.) 
WAREROOMS, 


155 TREMONT STREET, 


(UNDER MASON & HAMLIN’S,) 
BOSTON. $m 


FURNITURE. 
SAMUEL awe & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURNITURE: 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 

Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 

SALESROOMS, 
27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Portland sts. 
BOSTON. 
Factory at East Cambridge. 


may22 


tf july3 


Suffolk Brewing Co., 
(INCORPORATED 1875,) 


BREWERS OF 


FINE ALES AND PORTER, 


Particular attention paid to the Brewing of 


STOCK AND BOTTLING ALES. 


BREWERY 
Cor. of G6 & Sth Sts., Boston. 











JAMES M. SMITH, Treasurer. 
PATRICK TRAVERS, Travelling Agent. 3m_ july3 


ao BOSTON 
SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 


Corner of Milk and Congress Streets. 


CAPITAL 400,000. 


Chartered by the Legislature of Massachusetts for 
the SAFE KEEPING of Securities. Stocks, Plate, 
Jewelry and other valuables; for the RENTING OF 
SAFES within its Fire and Burglar-Proof Vaults, 
and for the transaction of a 


TRUST AND BANKING BUSINESS, 


| Office hours from 9 A. M.to3 P. M. 

President. «ivcscccccscosasé FRANCIS M. JOHNSON. 

Manager Safe Deposit Depart’t....EDW’D P. BOND. 

"TPOABUTOT so occcccccccccccccoceses FRANK C. MILES. 
july3 4t 


| 


ART-STORE. 


L. A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES,) 
Importers and Dealers in 
Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 

At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 


354 Washington Street, Boston. 
aprl0 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 





invite the attention of the public to the superior | 
tacilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 


FB, GELDOWSKEY, 


Has now ready for Inspection at his new 


JOS. M. GIBBENs, 


——e 





Warerooms, 


No, 107 Washington Street, 


A FULL LINE OF 


CHAMBER SETS, 


HALL, PARLOR, LIBRARY 
AND EXTENSION-TABLES, 


to which he invites the attention of the 
public. 


Every article of his own manufacture, 


and will be sold at the lowest manufactur- 


ers’ prices. 

Particular attention given to interior decorations. 
Having at East Cambridge one of the most complete 
factories in its appointments in the United States. he 
is prepared to fill any order as above in the shortest 
possible time. 

All articles of his own manufacture warranted. 


juned 3m 


HOME SAVINGS BANK, — 


eMasonic Temple. 
Cor. of Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston. 


President—He ary Smi h. 

Vice Presidents—Marshall P. Wilder, William Ath- 
erton, Geo. O. Carpenter, Leopold Morse, Henry L. 
Pierce, D. E. Poland. 

Treasurer- Brigham N. Bullock. 

Secretary—Henry Baldwin. 

Trustees—Daniel B. Stedman, Samuel Atherton, M. 
D. Spaulding. Life Baldwin, Charles W. Hersey, 
William P. Hunt, R. B. Conant, George F. Hersey, 
Isaac Fer no, Chas. R. Train, Geo. P. Babtwin. Louis 
Weissbein. Lyman Hollingsworth, Joseph P. Ellicott, 
Chas, V. Whitten, Christopher A. Connor, Samuel C, 
Lawrence, Asa P. Potter. Joseph Smith. Chas. J. 
Bishop, Peter Butler, Thomas F. Temple, Horace H, 
White. William H. Baldwin. 








Dividends declared in April and October of each year. 

DEPOSITS wade on the first day of the month 
draw interest from that time. 

Deposits made after the first day of any mouth draw 
interest from the first day of the following month. 

DIVIDENDS paid in October and April, on money 
which has been in the Bank one month or more pre- 
vious to dividend days. 

No interest paid on money drawn out between diri- 
dend days. 

ae Money, Checks and Drafts Received by 
Mail or Express placed on Deposit and 
Books Returned. 





Interest compounded semi-annually on Deposits, 
until principal and interest amounts to $1600.00. 


junedS 3m 


REAL ESTATE. 


S$, P, TOLMAN & E. A, HUNTING 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





mch6 : 
BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & C0., 
40 State Street. 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDGN AND PARIS, 


and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE UN SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf juned 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY'S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, 
Place. 


Dix 
juned 


corner of 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 

The most Durable. 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit con‘- 
Warehouses: 

2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway. New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 

tt 


june5 


dence. 





INSURANCE. 
= THE 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSsSTOW. 
(Organized February I, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873.........913,114,416.98 


Deduct surplus to be distributed......- 575,000.00 
LOBVING-ccccccccccscccccccccsesoose $12,539,416.08 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 


wealth, 4 
Amount At risk......600 cecceeeeee $62,595,608.00 
= 
Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $15,000, 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 

Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed 18 $219,771 56 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 


Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Counsel, 
W.C. WRIGHT. 
Actuary. 
tf 


Secretary. 
W.W. MORLAND, M. D., 
Medical Examiner. 


julv3 

NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 
BOSTON. 

Cash ASsets.....-cceececes ceeeees $312,533.26. 


ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&¢..) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to amything produced in the city. tf mar27 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Organized 1853. 


Cash Assets........--ccccceceeceee $2,606,235.97 








J. L. FAIRBANKS & CoO., 
STATIONERS, 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 





Account Book Manufacturers, importers and | 





136 Washington Street, 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
july17 2) 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


| 


Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


WINE SIGARS 
IGARS 
ee SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 


Terms that are Satisfactory. 


gg PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
NG OF OKDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 





tt juned 


| 


DOOR PLATES, ETC. 


IFFIN’S, 
aprl7 49 Temple Place (Up One Flight). 


FIRE 
Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, $320,000 


CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
1 


Organized 1825. 


Cash Assets......- cénugeepuns an o+++0 $775,211.69 
Represented in Boston and vicinity by the NORTH 


AMERICAN. Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid 


at their 


BOSTON. jomee, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 


ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 


E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. juned 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 





Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 


»|No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Presid ent, 


July 1, 1875. janelz 











Politics, 
PUBL 


No. 25 Bro: 
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